NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


They Will Stand the Most 
Searching Investigation 


_ STORY HOUR READERS ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY SPEAKING AND WRITING 


Story Hour Readers offer an unusual combination of artistic material 
and practical method. The rhymes and stories delight the children, 
The work in dramatization employs their play-instinct. The skil- 
ful presentation of phonic work insures their rapid and thorough 
mastery of the mechanics of reading. 


Maxwell, Johnston and Barnum’s Speaking and Writing starts the 
pupil early in the habits of correct speech. It provides systematic 
training in oral and written English for the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth years. The burden of preparing the work is not laid on the 
teacher—the books provide ample plans and material. 


Pearson and Kirchwey’s Essentials of English offer a well-nigh 
perfect combination of grammar, oral and written composition, and 
literature. They present the work in such a live, human way that 
they arouse the pupil's ambition to speak and write English 
correctly and effectively. Good results are inevitable. 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography meet the present- 
| day needs of progressive schools. They are new throughout—new 
maps, new texts, new illustrations. They give a clear understand- 
ing of general and commercial conditions throughout the world, and 
give authentic information about many of the new industries and 
| inventions. They supply a very important part of the pupils’ train- 
| ing for the business of daily life. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


SHIPPING BOARD 
QUARTERS. 


The President took the shortest 
way of ending the shipping board 
quarrel by accepting the resignation 
of General Goethals and demanding 
the resignation of the Chairman, 
Mr. Denman. succeed Mr. 
Denman, the President appointed 
Chicago, 
former Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission; and in place of 
General Goethals he selected Rear 
Admiral Washington L. Capps, chief 
constructor of the navy. As manager 
of the fleet corporation, he will 
have immediate charge of the 
building program. The resignation 
of Captain John B. White of Kansas 
City, offered a month ago, was 
also accepted and Bainbridge Colby 
of New York was appointed in his 
place. It is to be hoped that there 
may now be an end of the bicker- 
ings which have held up the work 
of the Board, and that the Board, 
as re-constructed, may attend 
promptly and efficiently to the ur- 
gent business of ship-building. 


ANOTHER HUGE .LOAN. 


Secretarv McAdoo took Congress 
and the country by surprise by an- 
nouncing to the Senate Finance 
Committee that the War Depart- 
ment alone was preparing estimates 
to cover additional expenditures of 
nearly five billion dollars; and that 
the three billion dollars authorized 
for loans to the Allies would not 
last beyond October, and_ that 
about two billions more would be 
needed for that purpose. The war 
department estimates relate in part 
to the anticipated cost of assembling 
a second army of 50,000 men under 
the selective draft. In view of these 
prospective expenditures, the Secre- 
tary asked that the war tax bill be 
held up until it could be determined 
what part of the expected outlay 
should be provided for by new tax- 
ation. However the war cost may 
be apportioned between taxes and 
bond issues, it is clear that another 
huge loan will soon ve necessary. 


THE NEED OF A FREE HAND. 


Yhe force of the President’s ap- 
peal for a free hand in the execu- 
tive management of war expen- 
ditures will be widely recognized. 
The President’s appeal, addressed 
to the chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, was directed 
against a Senate amendment to the 
food control bill, creating a com- 
mittee of five Senators and five 
Representatives to ascertain just 
how contracts were being let and 
money was being spent for war 
purposes. Under this amendment to 
the bill, the President and the exec- 
utive departments would be required 
“to keep said committee fully ad- 
vised as to such expenditures and 
contracts” and the committee would 
have hearings, would compel the 
attendance of witnesses and would 
report to Congress. It is clear that 
such a_ division of responsibility 
might greatly handicap war opera- 
tions; and it is not surprising that 
the President should feel, as he 
said, that the retention of this sec- 
tion would imply a lack of confidence 
in himself. Lincoln was _ handi- 
capped by a similar harassing super- 
vision, which worked serious mis- 
chief. 


THE 


TROUBLE AHEAD IN CANADA. 


It is to be feared that there is 
trouble ahead in Canada over the 
question of conscription. The 
Canadian House has passed the 
Conscription bill by a majority of 
54, and there is little doubt of its 
enactment by the Senate by a sub- 
stantial majority. The deplorable 
thing about the division is that it is 
mainly along racial lines, the vote 
for conscription being almost en- 
tirely English, and the vote against 
being almost entirely French. It 
might have been thought that sym- 
pathy with France in her sufferings 
would have prompted the French 
Canadians to forego opposition, but 
this consideration seems to have 
weighed but little. There have al- 
ready been some _ riotous demon- 
strations of French Canadians in 
Montreal, and threats have been 
freely made that the attempt to en- 
force the draft will be met with 
armed resistance. It will be re- 
membered that Australia rejected 
conscription on a popular referen- 
dum; but the Canadian goversment 
finds a reason for refusing a refer- 
endum on the ground that the 
Canadian troops, now fighting in 
France, would be unable to vote, 
while the slackers would flock to 
the polls. 


THE AVIATION BILL. 


Upon one war measure, at least, 
Congress has acted promptly. This 
is the Aviation Bill, which puts at 
the service of the wovernment, for 
the building of aeroplanes and 
manning them the huge sum of 
$640,000,000. The bill went through 
the House without even a roll call, 
and, in the Senate, where there was 
some apprehension that it might be 
held up by the group of “wilful” 
men, there was no record vote on 
the bill itself, though twelve Sen- 
ators voted for an amendment for 
bidding the application of the draft 
to the aviation service. Among the 
twelve were such familiar names as 
Gore, Gronna, La Follette, Owen 
and Vardaman. Very properly, 


the details of the work to be done- 


under the bill are not made public; 
but the appropriation will provide 
for the building of at least 22,000 air- 
planes and the training of 100,000 
aviators. It is uoped that 3,500 air- 
planes may be built the first year. 


THE FOOD EMBARGO. 

The poliey of permitting exports 
only under license, which went into 
effect at the middle of the month, 
has already occasioned alarm in 
Germany, where it is recognized as 
one of the most menacing weapons 
which could be brought against the 
Central Powers. It has also called 
out vehement protests from Sweden 
and Holland, which countries, as has 
been explained in this column, have 
been serving as bases for German 
supplies—imports of food, coal, am- 
munition and other supplies being 
re-shipped to Germany. The Dutch 
Minister at Washington, in advance 
of the arrival of a Dutch mission 
which is to come here for special 
negotiations on the subject, has al- 
ready made representations, strongly 
protesting against the new _ policy, 
and trying to show that Holland 
has not been developing an_ enor- 
mous export trade to the Central 
Powers. But the embargo policy 
upon exports to neutral countries 
which were likely to find their way 
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to Germany is greatly needed 
to and 
it 1s not probable that ji i 
abandoned. 


RUSSIA A DOUBTFUL FAC- 

TOR. 

t is impossible for any o 

predict with confidence 
happen next in Russia. The suc- 
cessiul Russian drive on the Gal- 
iclan front, early in July, attended 
by gallant fighting and the capture 
of more than 30,000 prisoners 
seemed to show that Russia had 
again found herself, and could be 
counted on to “do her bit” in the 
war. But there followed immeds- 
ately renewed rioting at Petrograd 
and an attempt by armed anarchists, 
financed probably by the Germans 
to overthrow the provisional gov- 
ernment altogether. Kerensky, 
who had left Petrograd to take 
personal command of the Russian 
army, was obliged to hasten back, 
to quell the incipient revolution. 
his he succeeded in doing; and 
the Council of Soldiers’ and Work- 
men’s Delegates and Peasants of 
All Russia, which is the only gov- 
ernment left, has voted, 252 to 57, 
to give the government of Premier 
Kerensky unlimited powers under 
the title “Government of National 
Safety.” 


KERENSKY AS DICTATOR. 


It is plain that Russia needs a 
dictator badly, unless everything is 
to be reduced to chaos; and it is 
plain, too, that Kerensky is the 
man for the hour. He has it in him 
to become the Lincoln of Russia, if 
he is given a fair chance. But that 
is a large “if.” Already on® or two 
attempts have been made to as- 
sassinate him, and the next assassin 
may have a steadier aim. It is im- 
possible for one man, even of Ker- 
ensky’s type, to do everything; and 
he cannot be at Petrograd, manag- 
ing the government, and on _ the 
front. leading the Russian army, at 
one and the same time. The army 
is badly demoralized. It has given 
up a large part of the ground which 
it occupied early in the month, and 
has simply fallen back, mile after 
mile, before the Teuton advance, 
often without firing a gun. 


AND NOW SIAM. 


The latest country to enter the 
great war against the Central Pow- 
ers is Siam, which has declared that 
a state of war exists with Germany 
and Austria, and has announced its 
purpose to “uphold the sanctity of 
international rights against nations 
showing contempt for the principles 
of humanity and respect for small 
states.” Unexpected as this action 
is, Siam will not be an altogether 
negligible ally. She began by seiz- 
ing nine Teuton steamers, aggregat- 
ing 109,000 tons, and placing all Ger- 
mans and Austrians under arrest 
and closing their business. She has 
a population of a little more than 
8,000,000, a standing army of 12,000, 
on a peace basis, and a little navy 
of small gunboats, two destroyers 
and four torpedo boats. Siam is 
practically the rice granary of 
China, and her action is likely to 
affect Chinese policy. It also gives 
the Allies for the first time an un- 
broken favorable coast line all the 
way from China to the Mediter- 
ranean. Her navy, small as it is, 
will be equal to patrolling the Gulf 
of Siam coast line of nearly 2,000 
miles. 
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dent—which it will some day—let us send you a T. 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss of eater “Siro ena 


Your Turn Next? 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

__It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 


you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 


When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- 


| 


Salary and your increased expenses. 


An Illinois Teacher Writes: aT 


“I wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the oat M4 

and generous settlement of $61.66 made by the nder- LEN: 
writers for my recent illness and operation for appendicitis in June. It so G fake 4 
seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor , 

to influence all my teacher friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 


when one in the least expects it.’’ 


ee CUT OUT AND oo oe 


Are you one of the teachers not ae a member FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
_ of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- 
sociation ? If you are, just send us a postal or I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
mail in the Coupon for complete information. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials, 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


141 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska for our booklet will place ou under no 


whatever. Won’t you obey that impulse today? 


We Need Them—You May Have Them 


Despite the fact that we often print hundreds of copies more than 
our subscription list calls for, there is always a demand for certain 
issues each year that exceeds our supply. 


Just at present we have calls for the issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
July 15, 1915, or September 14, 1916 


lf you have them on file and can spare them, mail to us and we will 
pay 5 cents per copy for a reasonable supply. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


August 2, 1917 
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LECTUR AS FACILES | | THE VERY LATEST TEXTBOOKS 


By JOHN W. RITCHIE 
CON EJERCICIOS 


A new elementary Spanish reader | | 
for high school or college which | | For Grade 5: 


Learning to Live—A First Book on Hygiene. 
adequately meets present-day needs In preparation. 


HYGIENE, SANITATION, PHYSIOLOGY 


o | | For Grade 6: 
Already in Use | || Clearing the Way—A First Book on Sanitation. 
vitit-160 pages. Price 60c. Just published. 
in such institutions as the following : | — 
Columbia University Cornell University | For Grade 7: 
Dartmouth College Simmons College — _ Keeping the Laws—A First Book on Physiology. 
DePaul University Swarthmore College vit+-250 pages. Price 72c. Just published. 
Polytechnic Institute, Syracuse University | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. University of Michigan For Grades 6 and 7: 
New York State Teachers’ University of Washington Life and Health—Consisting of Clearing the Way 
College, Albany Culver Military Academy | (a First Book on Sanitation) and Keeping the 
and in such high schools as: | 
| rice c. us ed. 
Boston, Mass. Battle Creek, Mich. | id = 
Des Moines, Ia. Kansas City, Mo. | Professor Ritchie (College of William and Mary) is 
Everett, Mass. Patersoa, N. J. | the author of the most widely used series of text- 
Haverhill, Mass. Stamford, Conn. _ books in the above subjects. The new books listed 
Indianapolis, Ind. Trenton, N. J. | above are meeting with instant and wide approval. 
Joliet, Ill. St. Joseph, Mo. | 
Illustrated. $1.00 | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Silver, Burdett & Company 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Boston New York Chicago Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 


The Ever-Present Interest in Geography 


is not confined alone to the grown-ups. Every youngster is plying questions about the peoples 
and countries at war. What more necessary for their geographical education than 


Fryes New Geography 
Book One. Just Issued. 


The Frye Geographies require little comment. Their reputation for authentic, vital geography 
teaching is known throughout the world. 


The Frye New Geography is wholly new, in plan, in method, in illustrations. For the first 
time in such a book the fundamental topics are presented through the story approach. Geo- 
graphical units are grouped according to natural, commercial, industrial, and climatic divisions. 
A new color scheme renders the use of the maps singularly effective. There are included 
nearly 650 pictures and maps, among them six four-color illustrations of surpassing beauty, 
and a series of ‘‘motion pictures” showing the various steps in important industrial processes. 


The Frye New Geography will make of geography lessons something more than a meaning- 
less memorizing of facts and statistics. A careful examination will convince you. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York 
Dallas 


Chicago London 


Columbus San Francisco 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE PORTLAND MEETING 
JULY 7 TO 14. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
BY A. E. WINSHIP 


The permanent fund is now $200,000. 


Portland certainly appreciated the honor and op- 
portunity involved in having the meeting of the N. E. 
A. this year. 

In many essentials Portland made the best advance 
preparation that has welcomed the N. E. A. 

No city daily papers have ever done quite so well by 
the National Education Association in summer as did 
those of Portland. 


All in all, Portland has the best convention audi- 
torium ever enjoyed by the N. E. A. 

Portland hotels won uniform and universal praise. 

No city ever entertained the National Education Asso- 
ciation more heartily or efficiently than did Portland. 

The Oregonian, one of America’s really great daily 
papers, broke all records in skilful, reliable, non-sen- 
sational, adequate attention to the Association before 
and during the meeting. 

Portland decorations were a “riot of color” even 
more dazzling than Salt Lake City’s brilliant illumina- 
tion in 1913. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse booths for informa- 
tion centres of various kinds, were highly attractive. 
It was a “catchy” idea, as it was unique. 

Advanced registrations from afar 
greater than ever before. 


Oregon and Washington enrolled nobly. 


Idaho had reason to be proud of the quantity and 
quality of her representation. 


were vastly 


Colorado educators honored themselves greatly 
by their attendance and by their educational devotion. 

Montana, Idaho and Utah enrolled a larger per- 
centage of their teachers than any states as far re- 
moved trom the place of meeting have ever done. 

The National Education Association owns $1500 of 
Liberty Loan Bonds. 

An unusual number of “big” men and women were 
in attendance tempted some of them by good fees at 
University Summer Schools in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

Professor J. W. Searson, State Agricultural College of 
Kansas, won higher praise than ever as efficient publicity 
manager. Such a man is indispensable and no one 
could fit such service better. The Sunday Oregonian 


of July 15, paid him a high compliment. 


It was interesting to have a schoolmaster-Governor 
—Withycombe — to welcome the teachers. Oregon has 
never had a more efficient or honorable governor than 
now. He honors his profession as well as his party. 


Secretary D. W. Springer was on the job with ade- 
quate office force from June 21. His convention chief 
assistant, J. W. Searson of Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, arrived June 26. Headquarters were admirably 
managed. Everything conspired to success. 

There were six ex-presidents of the N. E. A. at 
Portland; O. T. Corson, Mrs. Ella Flagg) Young, Car- 
roll G. Pearse, David Starr Jordan, D. B. Johnson and J. 
Y. Joyner. 

James A. Barr was back at his old tricks of effi- 
ciency expert, socially and professionally, with the 
California headquarters as his throne. 

The appearance of Dr. David Starr Jordan upon the 
program was as gratifying as it was unexpected. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain of California played a vital 
part on the program and in the counsels. 

S. W. Straus of New York City was one of the great 


attractions at Portland as he was at New York a year 
ago. 


George E. Farrell of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., was one of the most popular, vital, 
inspirational men at Portland. 


The topics for the general session were very much 
alive when the program was made, but they were a 
trifle stale when delivered. The world is moving very 
fast in these times. 

It was vexatious that up to the very last minute 
mischief-makers started rumors that the meeting was 
to be called off. 


A surprisingly large number of officers of depart- 
ments were in attendance, and department meetings 
were unusually successful. 

No man was even mentioned as president for 1918. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superintendent of 
Colorado, was the favorite from the start. 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintend- 
ent of Washington, was a favorite, but she persistently 
refused to allow her name to be used. 


Miss Susan M. Dorsey, assistant superintendent of 


Los Angeles, was persistently urged to enter the race, 
but she as persistently refused. 


Miss Charl Williams, Memphis, Tennessee, county 
superintendent of Shelby county, was popular in the 
extreme, but she would not consent to allow her friends 
to make a campaign in her interest. 
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The receptions to Mrs. Ella Flagg Young were in no 
wise merely local. En route it was quite the thing for 
the women of a city to come to the train and bring 
flowers and greetings to the most famous woman edu- 
cator in the world. 

* Edward O. Sisson broke all records in variations. He 
was variously scheduled as commissioner of educa- 
tion, as he was when the first program was printed, 
as professor of Reed College, which he was when the 
second program was printed, as president of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, which he was when introduced. 

Katherine Devereux Blake, New York principal, was 
never more professionally efficient or more personally 
attractive than at the Portland meeting, even if she 
did have to do a lot of explaining why she made a 
mistake in establishing a literary bureau to boost 
Miss Grace C. Strachan for the presidency some 
weeks after she had become Mrs. Forsythe secretly. 

The grade teachers of Portland are very — 
alive. The board of managers of the Portland Grade 
Teachers’ Association have voted to give $200 to the 


until Mr. Plummer took hold of it with his charac- 
teristic energy, broad educational vision, and high pro- 
fessional devotion. For three years it has had a 
program that has matched any program of a general 
session of the N. E. A., and his annual banquet is a 
feature without a parallel. 
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What Plummer has done administratively Alderman 
has done pedagogically. No one address in several 
years has excelled in popularity or in professional 
progress his memorable address in the Department of 
Superintendence at Philadelphia, which at once made 
him a national figure on association programs. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The enrolment was a disappointment though there 
had been a suspicion that it might slump because of 
the war. It was about the same as at Salt Lake City. 
But it will look larger in the report because there will 
be many enrolled under the Plummer Act, as it were. 

The feeling was intensified at Portland that the 
winter meeting is the real thing in the N. E. A. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Thomas E. Finegan, treasurer of the N. E. A., makes 
an interesting report for the New York meeting. 

The advance enrolment for New York city was 
$24,736, for New York state $2,666, a total of $27,402. 

The enrolment at New York, mostly out of the 


aod : Red Cross. The money is a part of ees. state and city, $8,420. 
ty by the patriotic committee at a patriotic Acar gem From enrolment at Kansas City meeting of the De- 
i The association will undertake the i ego the Red Partment of Superintendence, $5,152, 
- t army base hospital under the direction 0 e From the secretary’s office for enrollment, $360: for 
| Cross. membership dues, $11,018. 
— Public school music got a big boost at Portland. From sale of back volumes and reports and maga- 
: A | No phase of education fared better. A. J. ners zines, $1,072.03. 
of Cincinnati, A. C. Barker of Oakland, Miss Interest on permanent fund, $7,756. 
~ E. Stone of Los Angeles, W. H. Boyer of Port a From interest, $399.35. 
Miss Laura J. Soper of St. Louis, were all _— Disbursements :— 
' boosters for credit music fully and highly, whether Placed in the permanent fund, $11,500. 
: achieved in school or out. Expenses of the president, $453; first vice-president, 
_ One could but pity the pro-Germans whenever and $354; treasurer, $274; chairman board of trustees, $174; 
- ¢. wherever they tried to assert themselves. Patriotic member by election, $404. 
“a times are not conducive to unpatriotic expressions. Salary of secretary, $5,000. 
Other expenses of office, $6,139. 
_ The Volume of Proceedings and Year Book, and 
f PLUMMER AND ALDERMAN. ld Bulletins, and distributing the same, $27,813. 
Of course every one knows that Portland wou Special professional appropriati $3,835 
the ppropriations, $3,835. 
4 never have been thought of as a meeting re - Total cost of the Kansas City meeting, $942; of the 
i N. E. A. but for O. M. Plummer and L. R.A _— et New York meeting, $5,376. 
i The association went there almost literally a p le Receipts, $74,364. 
| those two eminently popular educational -_ sche ow" The commercial exhibits feature cost $6,836.25 and 
_ now that it is over we all realize that P s teachers returned $6,992, leaving a net gain of $156. 
Alderman invited us there to please the teac 
oH of America and not to please themselves. No other REORGANIZATION. 
fl man who has never been a teacher has ever had ie. The report of the committee on re-organization of 
5 such place in the hearts of educators as has Mr. ip. association was accepted and laid on the table for a 
Plummer. No other member of a city board of 4 year in accordance with the constitutional requirement. 
cation, as such, has ever done as much for the N. E. A. The principal changes proposed by the committee 
For the farst time, ever, a gift, a gift of $6,000, has provided: For the election of delegates to the National 
come to the N. E. A. for the first great study of a conventions from regularly organized state associations, 
2 vital educational problem, and this is directly due to the number of delegates to be fixed on a population 
: Mr. Plummer, president of the Department of Ad- basis; for automatic membership in the N. E. A. to all 
: ministration, which had been little better than a joke 


members in the state associations, and for limitation 
to membership in the association to persons engaged 
in the profession of teaching, exclusively. 

The proposed plan would place the association on a. 
basis similar to that of the National Bar Association, 
the National Medical Association and other associa- 
tions composed of professional people. 


Turn now to the temperance revolution, In it weshall find a stronger bondage broken, a 
viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed; in it more of want supplied, more of 
disease healed, more sorrow assuaged. By it no orphans starving, no widows weeping. By it 
a4 none wounded in feeling, none injured in interest; even the dram-maker and dram-seller will 
. 7 have glided into other occupations and stand ready to join all others in the universal song of 
4 gladness.—Abraham Lincoln in Springfield, Illinois, February 22, 1842, to which attention has. 
. been called by United States Senator Henry L. Myers of Montana, 


~ 
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MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


By far the most important and impressive person 
in Portland was Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the only 
woman who has ever been the superintendent of a 
large city, who has ever had a salary of $10,000 in edu- 
cational service, and the only woman who has ever 
been president of the National Education Association. 

At banquets, at all social functions, and on all pro- 
grams Mrs. Young was honor guest and com- 
manding mind. 

THE PROGRAM WEAKNESS. 

The echoes from the Portland meet- 
ing are not pleasant. Practically no 
one from Teachers College, Columbia, 
New York University, School of Educa- 
tion of Chicago University, Clark Uni- 
versity, Harvard, University of Illinois, 
orany other department of education 
of the leading universities east of the 
Rocky Mountains, or from Washington, 
D. C., was in evidence. 

As compared with a winter meeting 
it is a startling contrast. Indeed, any 
big state meeting and many county 
meetings’ have more attractive pro- 
grams than some of the general ses- 
sions. The men and women, with a few 
rare exceptions, who are in universal 
demand on educational platforms, were 
not on the Portland general program. 

There were reasons for this, of course. The war, 
the distance from centres and other causes handi- 
capped the Portland meeting. 

The Pacific coast talent helped out, but much of the 
best talent of the coast was not in action. 

The summer program must be maintained at con- 
cert pitch. The association cannot stand any weaken- 
ing of the summer program. At any cost the program 
must be kept up. At New York and at Asbury Park, 
where the programs were big anyway, the executive 
committees felt justified in paying a large sum for a 
special speaker, but at Portland where it was greatly 
needed it seemed unwise to make any investment. 


ALL-STATES RECEPTION. 


A feature started at Portland should be permanent. 
From 4 to 7 o'clock, out at Washington Park, each state 
had headquarters and held a reception so that friends 
from everywhere could meet friends from anywhere. 
It was a brilliant success. 

The efficiency of the high school boys as guides, in- 
formationists and aids without tips was uniformly 
appreciated. 

Anna Laura Force of Denver honored her name by 
what she said the way she said it. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop of the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington has never been as prominent as at Port- 
land and no one was of greater service to American 
youth. 

The absence of some men and women brought other 
men and women into prominence. 

Superintendent L. H. Minkel of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
stepped into prominence in the business meeting. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Miss Frances E. Harden, president of the National 
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League of Teachers’ Associations, sent through Miss 
McGregor, president of the Portland Grade Teachers’ 
Association, the following message to the affiliated 
members :— 

“My dear Miss McGregor: The convention of the 
League of Teachers’ Associations has been called off. 
One of the chief regrets in taking this action was the 
disappo'ntment we knew the Portland teachers would 
feel. I know you have already gone to considerable 
trouble preparing for our reception and planning to 
make our visit to Portland one of pleasure and profit. 
But when we found so few clubs were to be repre- 
sented and also learned that the chair- 
men of several of the most important 
committees could not be present, we 
thought it wiser to call off the con- 
vention than to attempt to hold it and 
have it a failure. 

“We know this action will be a keen 
disappointment to the Portland club, 
which. has already done so much in 
preparing for our reception and also to 
the other nearby clubs, but, all things 
considered, it seemed the wisest thing 
to do. Please tell your league com- 
mittee how much we appreciate what 
has been done and the regret we feel 
in disappointing you. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Frances E, Harden, 
“President.” 


PRESIDENT VAN HISE. 


President Charles R. Van Hise, University of Wis- 
consin, was a new factor in the N. E. A. He has rarely 
attended either the summer or winter meeting and his 
decision to be at Portland was made after the pro- 
gram was practically complete, but even then he was 
in the game more than any one with the exception of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 

Sunday evening Dr. Van Hise spoke at the First 
Presbyterian Church on “The World Food Problem”; 
Monday noon at the Chamber of Commerce on “The 
Governmental Regulation of Industry in War Time”; 
Monday aiternoon at the general session of the Na- 
tional Education Association on “Food Conservation” ; 
Tuesday at the meeting of the Higher Education As- 
sociation on “The University and the War”; and 
Wednesday at the Ad Club luncheon on “Food Con- 
servation.” He also made a few other unassigned ad- 
diesses. This was certainly a lively beginning. 


THE AUDITORIUM. 


Dr. Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, said :— 

“Portland has the best auditorium in which the 
National Education Association has met -for years. 
It is not a great, big barn in which you can hear noth- 
ing that is said as some of the auditoriums in which 
we have met have been. It is just the right size. You 
can hear every word of a good speaker. I think Port- 
land has outdone herself in the matter of decorating 
the streets, hotels and business houses. Every visitor 
coming to the city is impressed at once with the fact 
that Portland is taking this convention seriously. 
Portland is a good city in which to hold this conven- 
tion and the educators of the nation feel at home 
here.” 
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50,000 PEONY BLOSSOMS. 


A striking feature of Educational Sunday was the 
pilgrimage to the famous Peony Farm of Howard 
Evarts Weed. Mr. Weed is by profession a landscape 
architect, and he has demonstrated brilliantly on the 
twenty-five acres on Pine Crest which crowns the 
lovely Canyon drive from Portland. 

Only those who have been there have any concep- 
tion of the prismatic beauty of 50,000 blossoms 
on §,500 plants of 147 varieties of peonies, most of 
which are delicately fragrant, all of which are artis- 
tic scientific creations of matchless hues, tints and 
tones. 

We first knew Mr. Weed when he was at the State 
Agricultural College of Mississippi, where he was pro- 
fessor of entomotomy, and he has in) his den, in the most 
rustic of cottages, thousands of specimens of bugs of 
various kinds which he has toted about for the 
fourteen years that he divided between the Belmont 
place on Long Island, which he helped to create as 
landscape architect, and Chicago, where he was a cem- 
eterian. 

He is the author of “Modern Park Cemeteries” (145 
pages), the only textbook on the science and art of 
landscaping the green mounds, granite shafts and mar- 
ble decorations of the resting-place of those who thus 
distribute the remnant of that which cannot be taken 
to the Eternal City Beautiful, where traditional golden 
streets challenge even the master art of the latest 
architectural landscape designs of earth. 

In five years he has created this floral paradise 
where one variety of dazzling beauty succeeds an- 
other from season to season for the delight of the 
multitude that pilgrimages here Sunday after Sunday; 
but not all enjoy the strawberries and cream with 
which the educators regaled themselves in the shade 
of the towering pines which were created by an ar- 
tist more than human. 


EXCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT. 


Portland has the reputation of being the most cir- 
cumspect of Pacific cities. She is the most orthodox 
in religion, the mest strenuously moral—externally at 
least,—the most correct as to standards of art and ar- 
chitecture, the most classic in her cultural ideals, with 
the only daily paper that is thoroughly national in 
tone and spirit in the Pacific Northwest. 

But we felt that she carried her conservatism a 
little beyond the limits of hospitality when she 
tracked us with a motorist and haled our host into 
court at 2 P. M. the next day for exceeding the speed 
limit. “Speed limit” on the Columbia River Highway 
weuld be a walk in Spokane, Seattle, San Francisco, 
or Los Angeles. 

“Safety First’ we advise for educationists and 
others when in the City of Roses. “Speed Limit” means 
a low limit of speed for a car that really ached to go 
three times the “limit.” 


RED CROSS BARBERS. 


For one day all the barber establishments in Port- 
land contributed all receipts to the Red Cross. Land- 
lords gave the rent for the day, all artists of shears 
and razors, of the massage and shampoos, of mani- 
curing, shining and brooming turned over to the Red 
Cross girl guard all charges and tips. And such 
charges!! There was no “speed limit” for either price 
or tip. 

For once tunsorial necessity was a luxurious lark. 

The receipts for the day were near $1,000 for the 
comfort of the boys from the trenches. 
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PORTLAND SCHOOLS. 

Thousands of teachers fully appreciate that Port- 
land has many features in her schools that are the 
best in America. 

Ex-President Carroll G. Pearse was the one who 
rung out a clarion note when in a special message to 
the association, he called attention to the fact that 
the teachers had the opportunity of a life time in 
seeing and studying phases of school work that are 
not to be seen elsewhere in the world. 

We have been saying this to our readers for three 
years, and we have said it to a million teachers on the 
p‘atform, and it was with great pride that we knew 
that the teachers were seeing for themselves. 

It is worth all that it cost Portland to entertain the 
N. E. A., to have her schools praised in every state 
in the union the coming year. 


“CANNING THE KAISER.” 
BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


Tune: “Marching Through Georgia.” 

[The great success of the week was the singing of 
Upton Sinclair's “Canning the Kaiser,” under the in- 
spirational leadership of A. J. Gandvoort of Cincinnati.] 

The explanatory news dispatch and the words of 
“Canning the Kaiser” follow :— 

News dispatch—London, June 30.—The newspapers 

declare today that the American soldiers and marines 
have already found a slogan, which is, “Can the Kaiser!” 
The British are much puzzled by the ability of the 
Americans to invent new slang, and the papers explain 
that the word ‘can” is used in the sense of hermetically 
sealing the Kaiser to prevent his further activity. 
Bring the good old bugle, boys, we'll sing another song, 
Sing it with a spirit that will move the world along, 
Sing it as we need to sing it, half a million strong— 

While we are canning the Kaiser. 

Chorus— 
Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill! We’re on the job today! 
Oh, Bill! Oh, Bill! We'll seal you so you'll stay! 
We'll put you up with ginger in the good old Yankee 
way— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Hear the song we're singing on the shining roads of 
France; 


Hear the Tommies cheering, and see the Poilus prance; 
Africanders and Kanucks and Scots without their 
pants— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Bring the guns from Bethlehem, by way of old New 


York. 

Bring the beans from Boston, and don’t leave out the 
pork; 

Bring a load) of soda-pop, and pull the grape-juice 
cork— 


While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Come, you men from Dixieland, you lumber-jacks of 
Maine; 
Come, you Texas cowboys, and you farmers of the 
plain; 
From Florida to Oregon, we boast the Yankee strain— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Now we've started on the job, we mean to put it 


through; 
Ship the kings and kaisers all, and make the world 
anew; 
Clear the way for common folk, for men like me and 
you— 
While we are canning the Kaiser. 


Chorus. 
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NEXT YEAR. 

There must be an heroic effort to magnify the sum- 
mer meeting of 1918. 

War or no war, the meeting of 1918 must be large. 
The program must be representative of all America, 
of all classes, of all interests. 

Pittsburg is first best in location and whether they 
wish it or not they should invite the meeting for July, 
1918. They have never had the honor nor the burden. 
It should be Pittsburg in July, 1918. 

If Pittsburgers will not rally with an adequate invi- 
tation Milwaukee is second best even if she has had 
both the summer and winter meetings. Of course the 
really best place is Chicago, but there will’ be objec- 
tion since it met there six years ago 


P. Byers, executive secretary committee on provision 


for the feeble minded, Philadelphia; vice president, Ida 
M. Manley, supervisor of department for defective 
children, Portland; secretary, Miss Kohnkey, supervisor 
special training, Cincinnati. 

Department of Normal Schools—President, D. W. 
Mayes, president State Normal School, Peru, Neb.; vice- 
president, G. W. Nash, president Normal school, Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; secretary, Harvey A. Schofield, president 
State Normal School, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Department of Elementary Education.—President, 
Alice L. Harris, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Worcester, Mass.; vice president, Miss Dora M. Moore, 
principal Corona school, Denver; secretary, Alfie O. 
Freel, principal Linnton school, Port- 


next summer. Those are the only 
places that offer adequate attractiveness 
for ‘next summer. Everyone should 
rally to the next summer meeting of 
the N. E. A. 


HEADQUARTERS IN 
INGTON. 


After years of uncertainty as to the 
future location of headquarters, the 
National Education Association will . 
settle down with permanent ' head- 
quarters in Washington. 


WASH- 


land. 

Department of Higher Education — 
President, William T. Foster, president 
Reed College; vice-president, F. L. 
McVey, president University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; secretary, Ed- 
ward L, Schaub, professor of phil- 
osophy Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II. 

Department of Classroom Teachers.— 
President, Sara H. Fahey, teacher of 
English, Seward Park school, New 
York; vice-president, Viola Ortschild, 
grade teacher, Couch school, Portland; 
secretary, ‘Mary V. Donoghue, grade 


The only question that has ever been 
raised was one of expense. It will be 
much more expensive to establish and 
and maintain headquarters there than elsewhere, while 
Ann Arbor has been the least expensive possible. 

For influence in every way Washington will be the 
best possible place. 

If necessary, in Washington the government will ulti- 
mately provide a building, and if not , anyone of the 
several foundations would provide the rent and more. 

The feeling became unanimous and intense that the 
headquarters must be in Washington. 


OFFICERS FOR 1918 


President—Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo. 

Vice-presidents—Robert J. Aley, president University 
of Maine, Orono; Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
state superintendent of schools, Olympia, Wash.; Charl 
O. Williams, county superintendent, Tennessee; A. R. 
Kent, Raton, N. M.; E. C. Elliott, chancellor University 
of Montana, Helena; L. N. Hines, superintendent of 
schools, Crawfordsville, Ind. ; John A. Widstoe, president 
University of Utah; Anna Webb, Blanton, Tex.; W. N. 
Sheats, state superintendent of schools, Florida; R. H. 
Wilson, state superintendent of schools, Oklahoma; 
Walter W. Haviland, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mary Schenck 
Woolman, manager National Association for Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Boston. 

Treasurer—A, J. Matthews, president State Normal 
School, Arizona. 

Department of Special Education—President, Joseph 


MRS. MARY C. C. BRADFORD 
President N. E. A. 1918 


teacher, Stewart school, Chicago. 
Department of Music Education. — 


President, Osbourne McConathy, 
professor of public school and community 
music, Northwestern University Evanston,  vice- 


president, M. Teresa Finn, supervisor of music, Soldan 
High school, St. Louis; secretary P. C. Hayden, su- 
pervisor of music, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Department of Science —President, W. H. Timbie, head 
of applied science department, Wentworth Institute, Bos- 
ton; vice-presMent, Chester B. Curtis, principal Central 
High School, St. Louis; secretary, Fred D. Barber, pro- 
fessor of physics, State Normal University, Normal, IIl. 

Department of Modern Languages.—President Oliver 
M. Johnston, professor of the romance languages, Stan- 
ford University. Carlton Ames Wheeler, Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

Department of Rural and Agricultural Education — 
President, Charles H. Lane, specialist in agricultural 
education, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.; vice-president, W. F. Lusk, pro- 
fessor of agricultural education, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y.; secretary, Charl O. Williams, superintendent 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis, Tenn. 

Department of Educational Publications.—President, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor Sierra Educational News, 
San Francisco; secretary, George L. Towne, editor 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

School Garden Association—President Van Evrie Kirk- 
patrick, New York City; secretary, Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
Lincoln, Neb.: treasurer, John L. Randall, Washington, 
D. C.; vice-presidents, S. B. McCready, Guelph, Ontario, 
and Alice V. Joyce, Portland, Oregon.; N. C. Maris, of 
Salem, Oregon, state director for Oregon. 


a 
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The Municipal University is the climax of civic training in this land of cities, the one 
thing needed to complete our American system of higher education. 


—Charles W. Dabney, President of the University of Cincinnati. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The members of this Association express their grate- 
ful appreciation to the committee on arrangements, 
under the leadership of Superintendent L. R. Alderman 
and O. M. Plummer, of the Portland Board of Educa- 
tion, for the extensive measures taken for the success 
of this meeting; to the local press and to the repre 
sentatives of the Associated Press and of the United 
Press, for complete and reliable reports of our meet- 
ings and encouraging and valuable editorial comments 
on educational topics; to the special committees on en- 
tertainment, to the teachers, the Board of Education, 
the city officials and to the citizens of Portland for the 
royal welcome and the whole-souled and generous hos- 
pitality accorded to this association. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The National Education Association, assembled in 
annual convention in the city of Portland under unprec- 
edented conditions of world war, recognizes that the 
first duty of the hour is whole-hearted National loyalty. 
Our supreme wish is to give the fullest measure of 
service for the sacred cause of our country and our 
allies in defense of democracy and righteousness. 

We pledge to President Wilson and the National Ad- 
ministration, and to Governors and other authorities of 
our respective states, that we will conduct all educa- 
tional affairs committed to our care in this spirit, putting 
aside for the present the consideration of all other 
questions, however important. 

We rejoice that) the young men and young women of 
our country have manifested such a splendid spirit of 
patriotic devotion to the National cause. The records 
of our secondary schools, colleges and universities give 
proof that the American educational system has not 
failed to inculcate the spirit of patriotism. We are 
proud of the work that our young people are doing in 
Army, Navy, training camps, hospitals and Red Cross 
service. 

SCHOOLS MUST MOBILIZE, TOO. 

Realizing that this is not to be a war of a few months, 
that victory is to be won, not so much by individual 
valor as by organization and full use of the resources 
of the Nation, we are convinced that the educational 
system must be maintained in the highest possible state 
of efficiency. 

All are agreed the standards in the elementary, inter- 
mediate, secondary and industrial schools must not be 
allowed to deteriorate during this crisis, but if possible, 
must be improved. Likewise, collegiate and profes- 
sional education must be encouraged and further devel- 
oped, because one of the greatest needs of the country, 
both in war and in periods of National reconstruction, 
is trained leadership. 

In this spirit we recommend to all who are responsible 
for educational organization and administration that 
they survey present conditions and evaluate the work 
being done, in order that the greatest possible efficiency 
may be immediately secured. 

Revision of course of study, improvement of methods 
of instruction, alterations in the lengths and dates of 


school terms, shortening of vacations and holidays, 
adaptations of school days with provision for part time 
work, the maintenance of continuation schools, the 
wider use of school plants, prompt organization and 
further development of industrial and other forms of 
vocational work, all these matters should receive im- 
mediate attention and prompt action. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IMPORTANT. 

Physical education, including medical inspection for 
all children in all schools, should be worked out wisely 
and emphasized as never before received. 

In technical institutions, colleges, and universities, 
where the young men are of suitable age, we recom- 
mend that the Government give every encouragement 
to genuine military training, ample in scope and prac- 
tical in nature. 

The Nation needs the benefits of genuine thrift and 
conservation of all resources. To this end we recom- 
mend that all schools and institutions make definite pro- 
vision for the teaching of these practical virtues. We 
recommend that the existing extension departments of 
our land-grant colleges and other institutions be 
strengthened) in order that their advantages may be 
brought to all the people. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE INDORSED. 

We reaffirm the previous recommendations of this 
association on the justice and educational value of man- 
hood and womanhood suffrage; the establishment of a 
National university; the protection of teachers and in- 
stitutions from designing partisanship; the creation of a 
Federal departmen. of education in charge of a secre- 
tary of education, and the maintenance of improved 
standards of salaries commensurate with conditions of 
living. 

We urge that patriotism be taught by every teacher 
of whatever grade, by methods adapted to the mental 
and spiritual life of pupils, whether this be by heroic 
story, by song, by biography and history, by social eth- 
ics, or by a revised and vitalized civics. 

We ask the co-operation of the National Council of 
Defense, state councils of defense, governors, superin- 
tendents, and all school officers, in order that these rec- 
ommendations may be put into practice in the shortest 
possible time and in the wisest possible way. 

Finally, as President Wilson has given us the vision, 
we ask the blessing of God upon the cause of the na- 
tions in alliance to save the world from militarism and 
autocracy, and we pledge again that we will work 
with entire devotion for the establishment of a tri- 
umphant peace after victory, a peace to be administered 
by a “Veritable League of Honor,” an inclusive league 
of nations founded upon the principle of National loy- 
alty extended into world citizenship. 

Resolved, That President R. J. Aley is hereby au- 
thorized to appoint such committees as he considers 
necessary to promote and to make effective the sugges- 
tions and recommendations embodied in these resolu- 
tions. 


During the past year, the firm of Messrs. D. E. Sicher & Co. who operate the largest white 
goods muslin underwear factory in the world, have been able through co-operation with the 
Department of Education to eliminate the ten per cent. of illiteracy among the foreign work- 


ers of their factory. 


This is the first attempt of the kind in the City of New York, possibly in 


the world, and is the beginning of a great movement to hasten assimilation necessary to national 
unity; to promote industrial betterment, by reducing the friction caused by failure to compre- 
hend directions and to decrease the waste and loss of wage incidental to the illiterate worker. 
It is the present belief of the firm that the workers who have been thus trained have gained from 


twenty to seventy per cent. in efficiency. 
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SPECIAL NOTES ON N. E. A. 


BY MRS. M. L. FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Saturday, July 7, marked the opening of the N. E. 
A. convention in Portland, Oregon. For the first time 
in its history, this city, on the edge of the world, was 
the mecca of the pedagogical pilgrims of the United 
States. 

The influx of visitors on the opening day was not 
large but an unusual number of the real leaders in 
educational movements were present at the first meet- 
ing of the convention. This was held by the Na- 
tional Council of Education in the baJlroom of the 
Multnomah Hotel,—a striking testimonial to the fact 
that when occasion demands it, the American people 
can lay aside frivolity and on the very floor where 
light feet have tripped to the rollicking strains of the 
orchestra, discuss the serious problems that confront 
our nation at this particular time. 

“What Our Institutions of Learning Owe to the Na- 
tion in Time of War” was the topic of the day and ably 
handled by the different speakers who were intro- 
duced by Arthur H. Chamberlain of California. 

Charles R. Van Hise, representing Herbert Hoover, 
stated that the co-operation existing throughout the 
country to control the markets, should be broken by 
a system of public control brought about through a 
federal trade commission. 

Carroll G. Pearse of Wisconsin impressed upon the 
audience the necessity for training our girls not 
only in home-making ideals, but to qualify them for 
the operative side, making them real partners in the 
home. 

W. A. Brandenburg of Pittsburg, Kansas, hit the 
nail on the head by saying that it is not enough to 
regulate food commodities alone, but that all things 
relative to the production of food commodities should 
be regulated also. 

The churches of Portland were thrown open to the 
visitors on Sunday, and many availed themselves of 
the opportunity to worship in the time-honored way, 
but, “tell it not in Gath,” a far greater number “took 
to the woods” even as does the small boy when he 
gets out of school. Yea, verily these staid, dignified 
educators of the nation’s youth, “played hookey.” 
One could not blame them, however, on a perfect July 
day, and Oregon’s beautiful green fields and forests 
extending everywhere. Anyway we are told by one 
who speaks knowingly that God’s first temples were 
not erected on city blocks. 

The musical service in the evening was well at- 
tended and the vim displayed by the congregation in 
its chorus singing left nothing to be desired in the 
way of an expression of the appreciation of the sit- 
uation. 

President Aley spoke briefly but convincingly at this 
assembly on “The Importance of Rendering to Caesar 
the Things that Are Caesar’s.” He declared that it is 
impossible to enumerate the debts of gratitude that 
are owed to one’s country, and that these debts can 
be paid only by loyalty. That our teachers will see 
to it that children are taught what they owe to our 
great nation, and how to pay it and pay it in full. 
That this vast army of men and women, filled with an 
earnest purpose, is willing to assume any responsi- 
bility placed upon it by the government, and upon it 
depends the security of the nation. 

Ai the business meeting of the National Council on 


Monday morning, the most important action taken 
was the adoption of resolutions favoring the intro- 
duction of instructions in thrift into the public 
schools. It is not the intention to make this a sep- 
arate branch but to make the application in connec- 
tion with other branches, such as history, geography, 
arithmetic, domestic science and household economy. 
This will necessitate a reconstruction in school lit- 
erature. Arthur H. Chamberlain of California, Kate 
Devereux Blake of New York, and Henry R. Daniel 
of Chicago, were appointed as a committee to map out 
plans for putting into effect the instructions of the 
council. 

The resolutions were prepared and presented to the 
council by S. W. Straus of New York, president of the 
American Society for Thrift, In substance they were 
as follows :— 

That the world war has precipitated unprecedented 
economic conditions in this country, calling for imme- 
diate practice of intelligent, constructive thrift, be- 
cause of the waste of man power and destruction of 
physical resources abroad. 

That every sign points unquestionably that American 
people must in the future eliminate waste of every 
character. That President Wilson devoted his first 
message after the war declaration to the subject of 
thrift. 

That it is only through the medium of the school 
teacher that future citizens can make of thrift a fun- 
damental principle of existence. 

It is resolved, therefore, that the committee take 
immediate action toward introducing study of thrift 
in the schools, thus making America first of all na- 
tions to take this decisive forward step in construc- 
tive education. 

It is further resolved that the committee recommend 
preparation of advantageous literature in applying 
thrift studies in connection with arithmetic, domestic 
science, history and English composition. 

The resolution provides that at the February, 1918, 
meeting, the committee shall have before it a compre- 
hensive plan for practical use of these mediums in 
the schoolroom. 

Miss Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles was elected 
a.member of the council for a term of six years to 
take the place of the late Benjamin Blewett of St. 
Louis. Miss Adelaide Baylor was re-elected secretary. 

Monéay afternoon the convention proper opened in 
the new city auditorium, which was tastefully dec- 
orated with typical Oregon flowers and greenery. 
Many exclamations concerning the beauty and fitness 
of the meeting place were heard on all sides. 

In accordance with the Western spirit that pervades 
all the entertainment of the visitors Samuel L. Simp- 
son’s “Beautiful Willamette,” set to music, was rendered 
as the opening number, by a chorus of grade teachers 
of the city, and was received with the most hearty ap- 
preciation by the audience. 

Minnie Richards Blance of the College of Speech 
Arts, Denver, Colorado, filled the big auditorium with 
her impressive tones as she solemnly read the one 
hundredth Psalm. It was a splendid example of the 
power of the well-controlled human voice. 

Mayor Baker with his face beaming with enthusi- 


asm welcomed the delegates on behalf of the city. In his. 
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address he took occasion to enlarge upon the resources 
of Oregon, and though he stated that in coming before 
an audience of educators from all over the United States 
he felt like the farmer who was driving over a road filled 
with “chuck” holes and being unable to proceed, looked 
into his wagon and exclaimed: “Stuck, by gosh! and 
nothing to unload,” his hearers felt that Oregon had 
enough commodities to unload, to feed the world, and 
the resources for building the ships to transport them. 
Mayor Baker said in closing: “Tell people what we have 
and we shall be amply repaid.” 

L. R. Alderman spoke in behalf of the city schools, 
and earnestly urged the conservation of human talent. 
“Our motto heretofore has been school as usual, now it 
must be School unusual. We must have more vim) and 
more vigor in our work than ever before. Our nation 
has conscripted men, and will also conscript talent. 
Hence, in order that there may be more capital and more 
labor to meet the present crisis, the last thing to sacrifice 
is our school system. The greatest waste in the world is 
the waste of human talent.” 

President W. T. Foster of Reed College represented 
the private colleges of the Northwest, and made a stir- 
ring appeal for co-operation among all educational 
forces. 

Dr. Clyde A. Duniway, president-elect of Colorado Col- 
lege, had been invited by President Aley to respond to 
the addresses of welcome, and keenly enjoyed the joke 
in the fact that President Aley did not know that he 
was a native Oregonian, and had rambled through the 
woods and over the hills about Portland in his boyhood 
days. Dr. Duniway is a ready and ‘brilliant speaker and 
his reminiscences were particularly pleasing to his au- 
dience. His assertion that our schools should fit a 
democracy that shall rule the world, and if we pledge 
ourselves to make it so, we will do it, met with a con- 
tinued round of applause. 

David B. Johnson of South Carolina, retiring presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., in surrendering his place to Presi- 
dent Aley, presented him with a handsome gavel, the gift 
and workmanship of the technical classes in the high 
schools of Bangor, Me. President Aley briefly reviewed 
the war situation and forcefully stated that if the war 
continues for several years, as it may, our schools— 
public, secondary and higher institutions—must not only 
keep a normal pace, but must speed up to meet the con- 
dition. “It is not a time to criticise a fellow worker, or 
a school system differing from our own. If the educa- 
tional boat is to move up stream there must be no one 
to rock it, no idle passengers in it, for everyone must 
row. We should spend more time in getting good, and 
in recognition of the man who is rendering efficient ser- 
vice in any way.” 

President Aley impresses one as being deeply in earnest 
and a man who is not afraid to express his opinion. 

Dr. Van Hise of the University of Wisconsin, most 
impressively presented plans for food conservation, and 
in a logical way made it plain that if we are to win in 
this great world war, we must furnish food for our 
Allies. Dr. Van Hise won the hearts of his hearers, and 
the teaching force will henceforth be no small factor in 
the patriotic service of waste prevention. 

In closing the first general session of the convention, 
James Withycombe, governor of Oregon, briefly greeted 
the visitors, and declared himself in favor of a “clean 
plate” for conservation. The applause rendered the gov- 
ernor was a strong evidence of his high standing among 
the teachers of the Northwest. 

Monday’s evening session opened with the story in 
song, “Legends of Seaside,” composed by Virginia Drake 
and set to music by Emil Enna. This exhibition of local 
talent was unique in character and one of the best num- 
bers given during the convention. 
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The celebrities among the teachers had been _inter- 
viewed by newspaper men from the moment of their ar- 
rival, but on this occasion they had the privilege of hear- 
ing the newspaper man instead, Edgar B. Piper, the able 
editorial writer of the Portland Oregonian, held his au- 
dience from start to finish in his talk on the “Press and 
Preparedness.” It was essentially a war talk, and his 
severe arraignment of German “Kultur” brought forth the 
approval of the audience in vigorous and prolonged ap- 
plause. “The German ‘Kultur,’ ” said Mr. Piper, “means 
German frightfulness and is merely the old German bar- 
barism with what passes for a college education.” 

Much to the regret of those who wished to remain to 
the end of the program, the restless ones caused much 
disturbance and delay by leaving just at the time each 
new speaker was announced, but Sara H. Fahey of New 
York maintained her poise and succeeded in making 
everyone hear her paper on “How the Public School Can 
Foster the American Ideal of Patriotism.” This num- 
ber was very practical and particularly helpful to ele- 
mentary teachers. 

President Ackerman of the Oregon State Normal 
School was applauded so long and heartily, when he rose, 
that it was some time before he could make himself 
heard. President Ackerman is known as the man who 
put the “go” in Oregonian educational administration, 
because of this and because he always says something 
worthwhile, he never fails to have an attentive audience. 
The keynote of his talk was loyalty on the part of the 
student to himself, to his school, and to his country. Mr. 
Ackerman stated that had all the men in the land between 
the ages: of twenty-one and thirty-one, been as ready to 
respond to our country’s call as were the men in our 
higher institutions of learning, there would have been no 
occasion for conscription. 

Everyone regretted that Anna Y. Reed of Seattle was 


_placed last on the program and that she felt that she 


could not give, her discussion of “Newsboy’ Service” as 
she had planned. However, in the few minutes devoted 
to the topic she gave some very interesting and valuable 
suggestions as to what may be accomplished with the 
boys. Her examples of the quaint philosophical savings 
of the boys themselves were not lost on her hearers. 
Here are a few samples :— 

“You can’t be late even a little bit or someone else 
will get your corner.” 

“You get some pep selling papers, but you don't get 
any pep in school.” 

“You learn to size up people, until you can size up the 
teacher quicker’n she can you.” 

“You learn most everything you need to know in being 
a newsboy.” 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston of Washington illus- 
trated her talk on “Woman and Preparedness” by relat- 
ing touching incidents concerning the sacrifice to the 
God of War. 

Mrs. Alexander Thompson of The Dalles, Oregon, the 
only woman in the Oregon legislature during its last 
session, threw a bomb into the camp the moment her fee: 
touched the platform. Her magnificent voice carried to 
the farthest recesses of the crowded galleries, and not a 
word was lost. Mrs. Thompson attacked the commercial- 
ization of our schools and spared not a thing from cel- 
lar to garret of our school system. It was a veritable 
“roast,” but delivered in a pleasing way that called out 
frequent and long bursts of applause. What had prom- 
ised to be a rather quiet, peaceful session suddenly 
teemed with new life and everybody was on the alert to 
hear what was coming next. 

Ella Flagg Young was introduced as “the dean of Am- 
erican women,” and as the applause which greeted her 
died away, many felt, as one remarked in a satisfied 
whisper, “I've lived a long time to see this day.” Mrs. 
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Young emphasized the humanistic and spiritual side of 
education, and closed by saying that our great problem 
is the possible idealization of industrial, classical and ‘all 
other kinds of education. 

Anna Laura Force of Denver spoke on the “Public 
School as a Laboratory of Citizenship,” declaring that 
the safety and well-being of the nation depend upon the 
intelligence of its citizens, and this should be placed 
above selfish greed and personal ambition. 

The audience in the auditorium crowded to the limit, 
with standing room at a premium, after trying to listen 
to three speeches, only one of which was really heard 
by all, became restless as the fourth speaker came to the 
front, but Julia Lathrop, chief of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., was equal to the occasion. 
The restlessness was but for a moment. Her question, 
“Shall this country economize for or against its children?” 
followed by the emphatic statement: “We cannot. make 
democracy prevail in Europe if we allow it to fail at 
home,” brought everyone to close attention and the rest 
was easy. Just in the midst of the most interesting num- 
ber of the day President Aley stepped to the front and 
whispered something. We heard Miss Lathrop give a 
word of assent and in dismay saw her step to the rear. 
The audience was non-plussed. A murmur of disap- 
proval arose, and then the Belgian Commission filed in 
from the wings. An instant of silence, and then the vast 
audience of over five thousand rose to its feet and 
shouted: “Long live Belgium.” It began when a little 
woman with silver hair in the third row rose to her feet 
and waved at the party on the platform and shouted in a 
quavering voice: “Vive la Belgique!” 

President Aley found it difficult to quiet the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, so that the members of the commission 
could be heard in their response to the welcome given 
them by the educators of America, and when the flags of 
the Allied nations appeared at the rear of the stage the 
cheering broke out anew. When the excitement had 
spent itself to some extent, the commissioners resumed 
their message to our people, and never have I witnessed a 
more attentive audience or impressive scene. The story 
of Belgium’s martyrdom, and her persecution by the ty- 
rant autocracy, touchingly told by the commission, im- 
pressed the audience until there was not one who would 
not have been willing to say: “Here, take everything I 
have for your country, I'll work for more,” but the Com- 
mission had not come to take up a collection. 

When the speechmaking was over, Mayor Baker rushed 
to the front and called for three cheers for Belgium. 
The response was tremendous. Then three cheers for 
our own President Wilson in the same enthusiastic vein. 
We sang “America” with the members of the Commis- 
sion, and they passed out as they had come, leaving be- 
hind an impression that will bear a message to every 
school in our land. 

But the audience had not forgotten Julia Lathrop. 
She was invited back to complete her message, which she 
did so graciously and winningly that no one regretted 
staying beyond regular session hours. 

The illustrated lecture, “Mesa Verde National Park,” 
by W. C. McBride of Portland, was interesting to those 
who have not been able to visit it personally, proving the 
value of the use of pictures in illustrating school sub- 
jects, 

Despite the plea for better English everyone enjoyed 
the first rendition of what promised to be as popular a 
war song at this time as “There'll Be a Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight” was in the Spanish-American War, 
“Canning the Kaiser,” thus made its debut at a meeting 
of the N. E. A. 

Kate Devereux Blake of New York was one of the 
most popular speakers, and in her talk on “The War 
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: . lake of the University of Washington touched 
pa he is more important than 
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atecraft is more essential than ever 

vilization is to be maintained.” 

oe W. Dow of Columbia University set some peo- 

ple to thinking along a new line when he said that a 
nation’s art is a part of a nation’s wealth. 

The — Thursday evening was, as President Aley 
remarked, “The most significant session of the conven- 
tion, One can only wonder why this special feature had 
not been programmed before, and express the hope that 
if ae never be omitted from the N. E. A. program here- 
ite. splendid Opportunity to witness the results of train- 
ing for citizenship was afforded when the session was 
given into the hands of John S. Smith, chief examiner of 
the Bureau of Naturalization of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. One hundred forty-one applicants 
came to make final applications and take the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Six of these were given 
examinations before Judge Kavanaugh of the Circuit 
Court of Oregon, in the presence of the audience, which 
filled the auditorium. With the admission of these 141 
new citizens, 262 others—wives and minor children—be- 
a wards of Uncle Sam with the full rights of citizen- 
ship. 

The examination in civics was such that many a teacher 
felt thankful that she was exempt. Yet the applicants 
came out unscathed. Of the six, one was a “bonnie 
Scotch lassie” who admitted having two brothers in the 
Scotch Highlander contingent in Europe, one of whom 
is now in the hospital in England and the other at the 
front in France She, too, is willing to give her services 
if called upon. One, Isaac Kritchevsky, petitioned to have 
his name changed) because “It is hard to spell.” The 
court granted his request and he is now plain Isaac Kay, 
citizen and enlisted soldier of the United States. One, a 
young Canadian, had served eight years and four months 
in the Field Artillery of the United States, and stands 
ready to serve again. Of the six, four had taken the 
course in Americanization offered by the public school 
system of Portland, one had a tutor for a week, and the 
Scotch lassie studied alone. 

The Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
asked to be allowed to present each new citizen with a 
beautiful silk flag, and just before the oath of allegiance 
was taken three little girls representing the red, the 
white, and the blue, distributed them. Then the oath was 
taken by the candidates according to their nationality: 
Belgium 1, France 1, England 14, Ireland 5, Scotland 10, 
Canada 21, Wales 1, Australia 1, Italy 8, Russia 18, Aus- 
tria 24, Denmark 9, Norway 5, Sweden 9, Roumania 2, 
Greece 2, Holland 1, Switzerland 8, Turkey 1. The cere- 
‘mony closed by singing “America” and “The Star Spangled 
Banner” with a vigor that tested the strength of the raft- 
ers. Thus were the results of the Americanization class 
work in our public schools demonstrated. Witness them, 
ye knockers, and hold your peace! 

Caroline Hedger of Chicago said much in the ten min- 
utes allowed her to plead for adequate night schools. 
Among other good things she suggested that women 
who are anxious to do patriotic duty could find an out- 
let for their surplus energy in the preparation and serving 
of simple, wholesome refreshments at the night schools 


Continued on page 129. 
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The rest of the story is best told by The 
Spokesman Reyiew as follows :— 


PRINCIPAL HARGREAVES TO STAY IN 
SPOKANE. 
The school board wisely has decided to meet 


the Minneapolis offer of $3,600 salary, and keep 
Principal R. T: Hargreaves in the North Central 


——————— aol High School: _ The slight advance of $300 a year 
The Week in Review 93 ET 14 was a bagaille as against the friction and distur- 
National Education bance necessarily incidental to a change of princi- 
and Aldermam..... pals in a large high school. 
sone sos MB “The truth is that Mr. Hargreaves is underpaid 
de sees at $3,600 a year. He holds a big and difficult posi- 
ug tion that calls for scholarship and a high degree 
Van MQ Of executive ability. Jt is a wearing, grinding job, 
The Auditorium... or the public is a hard task master. In Siti 
Fortiand Schools... nen iS rather pitiless in casting aside its veteran 
tlie... $6604 0000050006 0906 = teachers after the mill has ground out the best 
Onicers for = that is in them of enthusiasm and service. 
123 “Mr. Hargreaves has ‘made good’ and it would 
Wtorfigh School Principals Underpaid cevesssssnescceseees oe 16 have been a distinct loss to Spokane if he had gone 
127 to another field. He commands the respect and 
128 confidence of his faculty, his students and the pub- 
Expensive Education.... sere 128 
Setting Now ws lic. Five thousand dollars a year would not be an 
Adapzed Science 138 
Fun to Shovel extravagant salary for a principal of his proved 
Meetings.... .. 129 capability ” 
the Lobby 131 The Spokesman Review is a conservative 
poration 132 paper. No daily paper in the country more gen- 
World uinely represents the financial, social, and civic 
The Public Schoo! and the Nation in leadership of a city. 
The Conservation of the This editorial is a frank, noble, statesmanlike 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS UNDERPAID 


No class of men in the educational field are so 
seriously underpaid as are high school principals. 
The high school principal must come into his own 
in salary in the near future. a. 

There are about one thousand high school princi- 
pals, whose scholarly equipment is equal to that of 
half of the college presidents, who have more com- 
plicated disciplinary problems, whose tenure 1s 
vastly more uncertain, and who have absolutely no 

isites. 
P The fact that they are underpaid has recently 
been brought to the front by the Spokesman Re- 
view of Spokane. 

The city of Spokane had been content to pay its 
two high school principals $3,300 each. Spokane 
has had some bad luck in years agone. There have 
been times when Spokane has been torn in shreds 
socially, industrially, fraternally, politically, over 


affairs in the high school. 
For several years, since Mr. Hart and Mr. Har- 


greaves have been principals of the two high 
schools, peace has reigned among the students, be- 
tween the elementary schools and the high schools, 
between the two high schools, between principals 
and teachers, and many highly important features 
have been introduced into the high schools. ‘ 
All at once, Minneapolis wants a new high 
school principal, and Superintendent Jackson looks 
all America over for a city whose high schools 
please him and the people of the city, and he 
selects Richard T. Hargreaves of Spokane, and 


utterance. Five thousand dollars a year! Why, 
Spokane better pay twenty-five thousand dollars 
a year to have its multitude of young people from 
thirteen to nineteen years of age have the leader- 
ship they have had under Hart and Hargreaves 
than to have conditions that have sometimes 
existed there. Both Hart and Hargreaves now 
have $3,600 which merely shows that they are 
appreciated. 

The Spokesman Review has said something 
that should be resaid in every city in America. 

High school teachers and principals are in great 
demand in all sorts of fields. C. C. Parlin was 
high school principal at Wausau, Wisconsin. One 
of his students became a great success in business. 
He recalled what a success Mr. Parlin was as 
high school principal, and picked him for a win- 
ner in business. After three years with the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, Mr. Parlin has three 
times the salary he had as high school principal,— 
a higher salary than any high school principal ever 
had,—and Parlin has only started in business. 

In one city the president of the largest bank and 
the cashier of the second largest bank were in the 
public school service. In Pennsylvania, this sum- 
mer, we chanced to know that one high school 
principal has gone to a Trust Company, and 
another has gone to the Steel Company. 

No man in America has a more difficult proposi- 
tion than the principal of a high school, and no 
school man is better equipped for success outside 
the school room. Either cities must pay high 
school principals more tempting salaries or be con- 
tent to be mere training schools for the in- 


experienced. 


he is offered $3,600. 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY* 


At last the schools are loosening up. What- 
ever specific value there itiay be to the Flexner 
contention, out of which the model school at 
Coliutnbia Teachers College is to come, there can 
be no question but that the vast advertising it has 
received has done mbre than any other one thing 
has ever done to loosen up the requirements for the 
colleges, and of the high schools. 

We have had no end of inquiries as to why we 
have taken no part in the discussing and cussing 
that has been going on. In a word, we are hav- 
ing too much fun in watching the “scrap” to be 
willing to take sides. We prefer to sit on the 
bleachers with the neutrals. 

It is exceedingly interesting to see how many 
neutrals of other days are now trying to qualify 
as “ahead of Dr. Flexner.” To read the current 
literature one would think that scarcely any one 
ever believed that the colleges should sit on the 
lid of the high school, or the high school on the lid 
of the elementary school. 

Why this multitude of free and easy fellows has 
hid its light under a bushel until now is quite in- 
explicable. But there is cause for rejoicing to 
know how absolutely independent the schools, high 
and elementary, have been, and how little has 
been required in the name of tradition. 

One prompt result is an excellent book on “Edu- 
cational Sociology.” The only weak spot in it is 
a wholly unusual strain of humility, “An Introduc- 
tion” thereto. As compared with anything we 
have had before—and we say this advisedly—it 
is a Thesaurus for students of educational 
sociology. 

It is improbable that Dr. Flexner is to be cred- 
ited with the writing of this book, but it is cer- 
tain that Dr. Flexner has made a vast market for 
it. It may be pure luck that the “best book ever” 
and the best book likely to be in many a day, 
should have been ready for the market when the 
market was hungering and thirsting for just such 
a book. 

If Houghton Mifflin Company needed any 
demonstration that their editorial force is occupy- 
ing new advanced heights, they have an adequate 
demonstration now. 

If Harvard’s Educational Department needed 
any demonstration that it is now facing the rising 
sun it has a most complete demonstration when 
Alexander Inglis goes to a State Normal School 
in Kansas for the author of a text-book for sec- 
ondary schools. 

Really this is the greatest recognition that a 
state normal school has ever had from Harvard, 
and the greatest educational recognition Kansas 
has ever had from high grade scholarship. It is 
high speed for Kansas, for state normal schools, 
for socialized education. If it has as much sig- 
nificance for Harvard’s Department of Education 
as appears upon the surface it is a glorious day for 
New England, as well as for normal schools, and 


the trans-Mississippi states. 


**an Introduction to Education Sociology.” By Walter Robinson 
Smith Ph. D., Emporia, Kansas. Boston, New York, Chicago : Hough- 


ton Mifflin Company. Cloth, $1.75 net. 
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| dt the book itself it is needless to speak, because 
every one—professional or lay—interested in edu- 
cational sociology, will buy the book and will read 
it from cover to cover. Its view is as extensive 
as its treatment is intensive. Its Sanity is as gen- 
uine as its vision is broad. Its message is as } so 
as its mission is noble. It is one of the most nota- 
ble educational productions of the decade. All 
a patriotically and educationally, owes a 
— dans of gratitude to Walter Robinson Smith, 
w Cubberley, Alexander Inglis, and 

oughton Mifflin Company for this masterpiece 
of progressive education. 


PRESIDENT BRADFORD 

The election of Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent of Colorado, as president of the 
National Education Association, has much greater 
significance than appears upon the surface. In 
the first place it was conceded from the first that 
it was a woman’s year. No man was serious! 
considered. No man would consent to be a indi 
date. _Four women were mentioned, but none was 
an active candidate. Mrs. Bradford was conceded 
to be the woman of the hour. The nomination 
ag unanimous and the election ab- 

The election had no factional significance. No 
election in the near future is liable to have fac- 
tional significance. A woman is likely to be presi- 
the time hereafter. 

oman has come ji 

serenely, into her own peacefully, 


SECRETARY CRABTREE 


It iS a great surprise to the members of the 
National Education Association at large that J. W 
Crabtree, president of the River Falls, W lendiesin. 
State Normal School, is to succeed Secretary 
D. W. Springer as executive secreifiry of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The contemplated removal of the headquarters 
to Washington is presumably responsible in part 
for this action at this time. So far as the mem- 
bers-at-large know Mr. Springer has been efficient 
as he has certainly been devoted. 

The Volume of Proceedings and its editing have 
been admirably looked after, and as a platform 
manager no association has ever had anyone 
more brilliantly acceptable. 

In these regards his successor will have much 
to do to meet this record. 

The law under which the National Education 
Association is managed leaves the matter of judg- 
ing as to what is best for the association in the 
matter of the secretaryship entirely to the Board 
of Trustees of the Permanent Fund. 

This provision was made when the most con- 
servative wing of the National Education Associa- 
tion was in power. It was thought by them that 
it removed the office the farthest possible from 
personal or partisan interference. 

In common with the 8,000 other active members 
we are bound to accept as final the action of this 
Board at this time. All that is given out so far 
as we know, is the general statement that in going 
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to Washington there is opportunity for trying out 
a more progressive or aggressive policy of devel- 
opment, and in this regard there has never been 
a more successful educational promoter than Mr. 
Crabtree. 


EXPENSIVE EDUCATION 


The following Associated Press dispatch has a 
deeper significance than appears upon the  sur- 
face :— 

“Owen Cattell of Columbia University, and 
Charles Francis Phillips, who were convicted re- 
cently of conspiracy to obstruct the operation of 
the military laws of the United States, were ar- 
raigned for sentence before Judge Julius M. 
Mayer in the federal district court today. Both 
were fined $500, and Phillips was sentenced to 
serve six days and Cattell one day in the Tombs. 
The sentence deprives Cattell and Phillips, who 
are among the leaders of the so-called Collegiate 
Anti-Militarism league, of their citizenship.” 

Bright boys, evidently, very progressive socialis- 
tically and civically, but they had to learn their 
lesson at a higher price than Columbia charges in 
tuition. It is a serious matter for two such young 
men to carry a jail record through life, and to be 
deprived of citizenship for life. One great good 
to come out of this World War into which we 
have entered, is that men, young and old, will 
learn that there are limits beyond which they 
cannot afford to go in their individualistic conceit. 


SETTING A NEW PACE 


Of all new things under the sun the Institute 
for Public Service, 51 Chambers street, New 
York, is certainly one of the most fast and furious 
for promoting publicity of public _ efficiency 
activities. 

Its “First Year’s Work” is reported upon in an 
unusual document of sixty-four pages. The work 
began November 15, 1915, and the first year ended 
December 16, 1916. 

The “First-Year’s Work” report is as_ unlike 
the conventional report with which every one is 
familiar as one of Luther Burbank’s new creations 
in the flower world is like the tamest little daisy, 
or better, as Barney Oldfield’s twelve-cylinder-180- 
miles an hour stripped automobile is like a type 
form Ford. 

This is really sixty-four full page reports of un- 
usual and intense activities of an unusual society. 
To attempt to describe it would really require 
sixty-four notices. 

About the only conventional phase of the re- 
port is the financial statement from November 1, 
1915, to January 1, 191%7—fourteen months—re- 
ceipts, $39,983 ; expenditures, $38,668. 

That which we know most about and of which 
we learn least in this report is the success of the 
Institute for Public Service in training men and 
women for expert service, but possibly that work 
did not reap its notable reward the first year. 
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ADAPTED SCIENCE TODAY 


The Vermont University experiment station has 
made a notable demonstration :— 

Unsprayed potatoes yielded 99} bushels to the 
acre. 


Sprayed potatoes under same conditions, 291 
bushels. 

Profit from spraying, 191 per cent. 

The right school work over traditional school 
work is equally profitable. 

Failure to spray costs the United States more 
than $500,000,000. Failure to eliminate needless 
waste by retaining old methods is much greater. 


FUN TO SHOVEL COAL 


It was a four-hours pull of a plucky little loco- 
motive on a narrow gauge road from Salina to 
Marshall Pass, a rise of 3,000 feet. 

In those four hours the firemen shoveled nearly 
four tons of coal into the fire box of the locomo- 
tive. We went from a mile-and-a-half high to 
two miles high on the four tons of coal. 

“Hard work,” I said. 

“Fun,” he said. 

“I like it. She’s a plucky little thing. I like 
to see her pull. I like to make her pull.” 

There is fun in doing anything where you can 
see it pull, where you are making it pull. 

It is needless to draw a pedagogical lesson. lf 
you don’t see it you never will. 


a 
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Henry B. Miner, who died at his home in Bos- 
ton, on July 17, at the age of seventy-three, was 
one of Boston’s highly efficient teachers. He was 
in the service of the city as a teacher for more 
than half a century. He was a native of Boston 
and a graduate of Brown University, 1864. He 
was for forty years principal of the Edward 
Everett School. He was greatly interested in 
public affairs, always a leader in some community 
interest. The men of his day and class are pass- 
ing rapidly. 


The New York meeting placed in the Permanent 
Fund $11,500. This is the first increase of the 
Fund, we think, in five years, and with one or two 
other exceptions for ten years. 


Even Harvard drops football games, and pre- 
sumably other competitive inter-collegiate 
athletic games until the war closes. This will soon 
be the universal practice. 


A trained librarian in a high school does more for 
the students in school, at home, and for their 
future than can be expressed in dollars and cents. 


Obsolete matter cannot be cut out any too soon 
from any subject in any course of study. 


_ Los Angeles school children gave $10,000 for 
French war orphans. 


Thrift was thrifty at Portland. 
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SPECIAL NOTES ON N. E. A. 


Continued from page 125. 


where tired men gather to prepare themselves for citizen- 
yy E. Rugh of California discussed religious edu- 
cation in relation to national preparedness, losing no 
time in painting flowery word pictures. 

And Dr. Holland of the State of Washington, the last 
of the trio limited to ten minutes each under penalty of 
death at the hands of President Aley, made the startling 
announcement that Education caused the war. That the 
German schools do not teach freedom, the one thing that 
is lacking in their system. 

Of the several illustrated lectures the one given by 
William Finley on “Oregon Wild Life” was received 
with the most enthusiasm. 

The business meeting to which active members only 
were admitted, passed off quietly excepting for a minor 
flurry over simplified spelling, and an attempt to estab- 
lish a department for Penmanship, which was cried down 
because of its close relationship to other topics which may 
all be discussed in the elementary section, and a regular 
whirlwind started by the suffrage contingent, with Ella 
Flagg Young, as leader. This body of estimable women 
desired the President of the United States to be reminded 
of his duty to the suffrage cause in a resolution adopted 
by the N. E. A. But the men and more conservative 
women, while not opposing the suffrage movement, be- 
lieved that the President had trouble enough with Ger- 
many and affairs pertaining to the nation’s welfare in 
war ‘time, and that this is no time to stir up a “family 
row” at home. The storm cloud was black for a few 


minutes and the thunder rolled, but thunder storms do 
not last long in Oregon, consequently the atmosphere 
soon cleared when President Aley ruled the whole propo- 
sition out of order. Just now, Woodrow Wilson is 
everybody’s president, regardless of party or politics, 
and the N. E. A. will stand by him. 

Early in the week there had been some threats to 
“break the slate,” but the report of the nominating com- 
mittee was adopted and nothing happened despite the 
fact that it was “Friday, the thirteenth.” 

On the last evening, the higher institutions of learning 
in the Northwest took their turn at the helm, and led by 
President Kerr of the Oregon Agricultural Colleze, 
President Campbell of the University of Oregon, and 
President-elect Sisson of the University of Montana, dis- 
cussed preparedness from their standpoint. Said Dr. 
Sisson: “We want the kind of patriotism that will not 
only be willing to salute the flag but that will pay its 
taxes and go to the polls and vote right.” 

President Aley introduced Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
the president-elect, who, in an appropriate speech, conse- 
crated herself to the best interests of the association. 
And then—pledged to loyalty to the government, to free- 
dom for the oppressed, arid to a world citizenship, having 
fought out the food problem of this nation and that of 
our Allies in all departments from the kindergarten to 
the university, at all the tables in all the dining-rooms 
in all the hotels in the city, and at every dinner, luncheon 
and dinner party for which anyone could invent an ex- 
cuse for giving, — the N. E. A. of 1917 adjourned, and its 
members quietly dispersed and set out for home, because 
it had been most emphatically decided that Johnnie must 
be taught his multiplication table despite the war. 
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IN THE DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


In the School Administration Department much in- 
terest was manifested in the discussion of the plans and 
construction of school buildings. Delegates from _ the 
smaller towns and rural communities expressed a desire 
for the establishment of an advisory board to which they 
might appeal for expert advice when such could not be 
obtained locally. The problem was referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The Library Department threw aside all formal 
speeches and discussed most earnestly the serious prob- 
lem of collecting pamphlets and clippings and preserving 
them in such a form as to be of service to the general 
public. 

The delegates from Tacoma gave some very practical 
plans for the appointing and management of library com- 


mittees among high school students. It was brought out 
that often a boy or girl knows just what a library needs 
in the way of arrangement, better than anyone else. 

The attendance in this department was not large, but 
better interest was not manifested anywhere. 

The round-table discussion in the Department of Edu- 
cational Publications on Friday morning was extremely 
interesting to those present, who, it was noted, all hap- 
pened to be active members of the N. E. A. W. T. Bruce 
of the School Board Journal and Arthur H. Chamberlain 
of the Sierra Educational News each gave some very 
helpful suggestions on the importance of a “good dress” 
on an educational journal, also concerning the subject- 
matter most advisable for each of the different classes 
of such publications. 


SOCIAL EVENTS 


Many and varied were the social events of N. E. A. 
week. As someone expressed it, “There is something 
doing all the time.” 

The festivities began with the banquet given by the 
Oregon Civic League Saturday night, at which Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young was the honored guest. 

On Wednesday noon the “Four Hundred” met in the 
dining-room of the Multnomah Hotel at the annual 
luncheon given by the Department of School Adminis- 
tration in honor of the president of the N. E. A. O. M. 
Plummer, president of the department, presided. It was 
easily the big event of the week. The Spirit of the West 
prevailed and all formality gave way to jolly good _fel- 
lowship. Mr. Plummer in his characteristic and original 


manner looked after all details, and when a speaker was 
announced, preceded the introduction by the beating of 
an instrument well known at the “dining shacks” in Ore- 
gon lumber camps—the triangle. Mr. Plummer explained 
that the peculiar and unpronounceable titles on the menu 
were strictly of the maniac type in honor of President 
Aley’s home state of Maine, and that if the guests having 
developed western appetites found the supply of food 
somewhat short it was due to the high express rates 
from Maine to the Pacific Coast. 

The toasts began with Governor Withycombe of Ore- 
gon and went on through the ranks of the notables gath- 
ered about the tables. All brought greetings from home 
and expressed keen appreciation of western hospitality. 

President Aley was introduced by Dr. Pearse of Wis- 
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consin, who in so doing emphasized the fact that while 
many other big conventions had been called off on ac- 
count of the world war, President Aley had stood firm 
and refused to abandon the plan for the 19%7 meeting, 
saying that it was the occasion and not the crowd that 
makes the meeting, whereupon three cheers were given 
for Mr. Aley. 

When the last toast had been given, Mr. Plummer an- 
nounced that he had understood Mrs. Aley had much 
difficulty in inducing Mr. Aley to leave his study of con- 
servation at his office long enough to come home _ for 
meals regularly. Therefore, the boys of the Portland 
Polytechnic School had made the magnificent triangle 
used as a bell at the luncheon, as a present to her, so 
that she might be able to signal her busy spouse when 
meals were served. 

Then they sang “The Star Spangled Banner” and dis- 
persed. 

Slices of Toast from the Luncheon :— 

Johnson of South Carolina: “I like Oregon for the 
best thing in it is its people. It makes me feel as though 
I were in South Carolina and at home.” 

Mrs Dorsey: “When I’m tired of Los Angeles I shall 
come to Portland.” 

Mrs. Bradford: “It means something to be worthy of 
the Portland N. E. A. and Colorado will try to live up to 
it.” 
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Eckstein of Seattle: “Seattle itself could not have done 
better in the way of entertaining.” 

Cooper of Massachusetts: “The school buildings of 
Portland are as good as any in the whole commonwealth.” 

Miss Redfield of Idaho: “Portland has fine people, fine 
roses, fine teachers and a fine Plummer.” 

Ella Flagg Young: “In 1864 I noticed that the men 
did the talking in the convention, but in 1917 I notice 
that the men are much handsomer and the women, 
having the bricks taken off their heads, are much taller.” 

The Portland Grade Teachers entertained the visitors 
at a delightful luncheon in the Crystal Room of the Ho- 
tel Benson on Tuesday, where with flowers on all sides 
and music in the air, the East and the West became one. 

Mrs. Starrett opened her home for a reception of the 
representatives of the Parent-Teacher Associations, the 
various college clubs, alumni associations and the de- 
partments of the N. E. A., gave teas, luncheons and din- 
ners galore. The state societies entertained visitors at 
the park on Thursday evening, and the Chinese of the 
city held a reception a la Oriental at The Portland on 
Thursday afternoon. Side trips over the Columbia High- 
way to Oregon City and to many other interesting locali- 
ties were made during the week. 

Perhaps the most notable garden party of the week 
was that given at the home of Bishop W. T. Sumner in 
honor of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE MEETING 


One room in the auditorium building was given over 
to an exhibit of Oregon flowers, both cultivated and wild. 
This room was a favorite spot with the visitors who 
never ceased to wonder “where they all came from.” 

The commercial exhibits were on the basement floor 
of the same building, and the jolly representatives were 
there, good-naturedly greeting everyone and displaying 
their wares and discussing the merits of each. This room 
was an education in itself, giving the teachers a chance 
to see what is new in the way of “tools for the profes- 
sion.” 


The registration clerks were seemingly endowed with 
unlimited patience, smiling despite the many annoying 
incidents that will occur, even when such an intelligent 


class of people as teachers crowd about a registration 
desk. 


The school gardens of Portland are a practical part of 
the work done in tthe city schools, and one marvels as 
to how so much could be accomplished by children with- 
out experience in rural life and surroundings. 

Mayor Baker of Portland regretted the lack of an op- 
portunity for an education in his boyhood, stating that 
all the education he had ever received was worth about 
thirteen dollars. President W. T. Foster, the next 
speaker on the platform, representing Reed College, said 
that he was proud of the fact that Mayor Baker was a 
Reed College student. The applause which followed 
evidenced the appreciation of the joke. 


Oregon has a reputation for rain, but as Dr. C. E. 
Duniway of Colorado State College put it, “warmth and 
moisture are necessary to growth.” 

The convention started off jocularly, but soon resolved 
itself into a veritable council of war. 

In speaking of genius, C. R. Van Hise remarked that 
fortunately no American genius had invented a_ soft 
drink that a man wanted twice. 


Governor Withycombe of Oregon was commended 


highly as being “One platform speaker who knows when 
to quit,” 


The yeast germ in N. E. A. politics began working im- 
mediately on the arrival of the delegates. 

The Oregon logan berry played an important part in 
quenching the thirst of the visitors in a “bone-dry” state. 

The junior class of the Oregon Normal School prac- 
tised conservation and saved one hundred dollars on the 
expenses of the “Junior Prom,” with which they bought 
a Liberty bond and presented it to the Board of Regents 
for the benefit of the school. 

The first two Liberty bonds purchased in Seattle were 
by newsboys, natives of Russia. Fifty per cent. of the 
newsboys of Seattle have bank accounts. 

The Portland rose played a prominent part in the con- 
vention. It was literally everywhere. 

W. H. Boyer deserves great credit for the excellent 
quality of music rendered by the Portland High Schools, 
at different times throughout the sessions. 

Tuesday began as Woman’s Day on the general pro- 
gram, but was captured by the Belgians. 

During the time occupied by the reception of the Bel- 
gian commission, a glance over the audience caught sev- 
eral women knitting soldiers’ socks. 

“School teachers are queer people,” so says the on- 
looker. “They will applaud vociferously when some one 
gives them, and the Public School System—their employer 
—a roasting that no other profession would take without 
protesting vigorously.” 

The effort to pass a resolution favoring exemption 
from conscription of school men died somewhere on the 
way to the business meeting. Nobody wants the profes- 
sion flooded with a lot of “slackers,” which would be the 
case if school teaching afforded an avenue through which 
to escape military duty. Maybe we do not know, but 
we are of the opinion that an able-bodied man who 
would enter the profession to secure exemption from 
service at the front would not be a credit to the school 
system employing him. Moreover, our school men want 
to he free to be called upon if need be. They are neither 
slackers, nor cowards. They do not ask exemption nor 
will they approve of the wamey asking it for them. 
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HEARD IN THE LOBBY 


“It’s thirteen blocks from headquarters to the regis- 
tration desk, which may be good for the trolley car com- 
pany, but it’s an unlucky number for shoe leather. And 
we cry conservation!” 

“Isn't the political situation in this convention getting 
a little off professional lines?” 

“Nothing but sickness or death should keep a speaker 
from appearing on the program according to schedule. 
The departmental meetings are held everywhere from 
Reed College, some miles out of town, to Multnomah 
Hotel on Pine Street. If you want to hear a particular 
subject discussed by a particular speaker, you lose valu- 
able time when you go to a department only to find that 
his name is on the program merely for the ‘honorable 
mention’ derived from it. It’s a waste of time, temper, 
and printer’s ink. And we cry conservation!” 

“If a speaker hasn’t a voice that will carry at least as 
far as) the middle of the auditorium he should not ac 
cept a place on the program. Moreover, the people who 
cannot resist the ‘call of the wild’ long enough to remain 
until the end of the program should not take a perfectly 
good seat simply to gratify curiosity for a moment., 
People afflicted with corridoritis will drive any presiding 
officer to the verge of nervous prostration.” 

“When there are 2,000 people at a reception with whom 


you wish to renew acquaintance, and 2,000 more with 
whom you wish to get! acquainted, a formal receiving 
line is something of a boulder in your path. Your name 
may be Alpha when you reach the head, but it will be 
Omega or something worse before you reach the foot, 
and the members of the receiving line are a sight the 
‘morning after.’” 

“If somebody would invent an outline for a program 
that would show at a glance just what is to be given in 
the different departments at each hour, it would save 
time in deciding where one wished to go, and we would 
strike the keynote of the convention—conservation.” 

“A less number of speakers on the program and less 
repetition of things already said would be worthy of con- 
sideration.” 

“D. W. Springer is personified perpetual motion. As 
secretary of the N. E. A. he acts in the capacity of a tor- 
ae destroyer. No convention sub-marine gets by 

im.” 

“The delegates of the male persuasion may allow the 
women to take the presidency of the N. E. A. into their 
own hands, but they will not stand for any ‘heckling’ of 
the President of the United States by the N. E. A. at 


this point in our history, and they don’t care who knows 
it.” 


MR. PITTMAN’S NOTES 


BY M, S. PITTMAN 


Monmouth, Oregon 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


That the time has fully arrived for the establishment 
of special Normal Schools whose sole function is the 
study of rural problems, industrial, social, and educa- 
tional, and the training of teachers who are able to cope 
with these problems, was the unanimous opinion of the 
Rural Section of the N. E. A. The country has been 
too long in awakening to the rural need and too long 
has the training of rural teachers been considered as 
merely a subordinate, a very subordinate, phase of the 
regular Normal School. 

The problem is a big one. It demands the special, 
continuous, and expert attention of the country’s best 
educational minds. It demands a suitable environment. 
It needs to be freed from the pedagogy, the method- 
ology, which has been evolved with the town in view. 
It wants an opportunity to dream its own dreams and 
realize its own ambitions unhampered by town educa- 
tional creeds and city customs. This, in short, expresses 
the feeling and the hope of the rural section. All talks 
led to the same conclusion—a rural teacher that will fit 
the job and a Normal School that will create the 
teacher. 


Thomas E. Finegan blazed the way. W. H. Campbell, 
chairman of the Educational Committee of the Far- 
mers Union of Nebraska, humorously, naively cleared 
the ground. H. N. Goddard of Wisconsin cultivated the 
soil. Others of the conference gave abundant proof. 
Dr. Charles H. Lane of the Bureau of Education made 
a splendid chairman and guided the discussion into 
profitable channels. Optimism and purposefulness char- 
acterized the entire session. The past has been fair, 


the present is better, but the future that lies just ahead 
is better still. Country life, through a suitable country 


school and intelligent agriculture, is about to come into 
its own. 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Normal Schools should be colleges with the authority 
to grant degrees. They should train teachers for all of 
the public schools. The High Schools are a .part of 
the public schools, therefore the Normal School should 
train teachers for High Schools. The Normal School 
is the great teacher factory, therefore it should train 
special teachers of music, drawing, household art3. In 
fact the Normal School should do what it is supposed to 
do and what it should be equipped to do and what the 
public has a right to expect that it do—train the teachers 
of the state to do all of the work up to college en- 
trance. This is the summarized opinion of those who 
spoke on the Normal School Department program. If 
such is to be the work of the graduate of the Normal 
School, then he must have scholarship. If he is to have 
scholarship, time must be devoted to the training—four 
years is most desirable. Even if the teacher teaches the 
primary grades in the town, scholarship is necessary. 
Ii she teach the remotest rural school, she should be no 
less equipped. Carroll G. Pearse thought there was 
room for argument as to how long the Normal School 
course should be but the greater part of his brother 
Normal School presidents thought his argument weak 
and that it lacked the strength which conviction gives. 
Mr. Pearse seemed to say: Let’s be reasonable. The 
Conference seemed to say: Let’s sign a new Declara- 
tion of Independence. 
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CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


BY ROBERT J. ALEY 


President of University of Maine. President of the N. E. A. 


This great association has never held a meet- 
ing when national and world conditions were as 
they are now. Our country for the first time in 
her history is part of a world conflict. This world 
struggle is between democracy and autocracy. 
Democracy must win or all the sacrifices of the 
past have been in vain. 

Last August by the establishment by Congress 
of the Council for National Defense with its ad- 
visory committee on Engineering and Education, 
official recognition was given to education as a na- 
tional resource. It is significant that this is the 
first time education has been so recognized. As 
teachers we certainly appreciate the confidence of 
the government in our work. We renew the 
pledges that our work of the past has verified and 
offer ourselves unreservedly for the great work 
ahead of us. 

Organized education must continue to produce 
broadly educated men and women. In addition, 
it must speed up its machinery and produce men 
and women specially prepared to handle the dif- 
ficult and complex problems of the great war. 
It is also essential that organized education do 
more than heretofore to disseminate knowledge 
and to illustrate and teach how our citizens may 
produce more and conserve better. 

The democracy of this country has produced a 
multitude of schools of different ideas and ideals. 


In this crisis, we need the hearty and united ser- 
vice of all the men and women produced by all 
these schools. The discussions of the past have, 
perhaps, helped us to clarify our notions, but they 
have also fixed us in our opinions, strengthened 
our conservatism, and unduly emphasized differ- 
ences. We need now to open our mind to new 
needs, to let go some of our conservatism, and to 
place a mighty emphasis upon fundamental like- 
nesses. 

In a country like ours where saving has been 
unnecessary, keenness of wit and an ability to 
profit by failure have been fairly good substitutes 
for systematic training and scientific knowledge. 
The rapid increase of our population, the higher 
plane of living expected and demanded of our 
citizens, the increasing complexity of modern life, 
the demands of our allies upon us in the present 
crisis, and the part that we must play at the close 
of the war in the remaking of the world all unite 
to give American education an opportunity and to 
place upon it a greater responsibility. If educa- 
tion accepts its opportunity and assumes its re- 
sponsibility, there must be co-ordination and co- 
operation. It is the function of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the greatest educational organi- 
zation in the world, to bring to the American peo- 
ple a constructive educational program, adequate 
for present needs, and flexible enough to be easily 
adjusted to future growth. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION AND WORLD POLITY 


BY EDWARD O. SISSON 


President, State University, Montana 


The world is ablaze with war because in 1914 
it was highly inflammable and some one in an ob- 
scure corner of Europe struck a match. 


We want .a world safe to live in; but unless 
profound changes are made this war, more fright- 
ful than all previous wars, may well be followed 
by another war more frightful than this. 

Some of these changes are being wrought be- 
fore our wondering eyes. But education also is 
supposed to have a share in making individuals, 
and so in making nations and the world. 

What changes must we make in our education 
that it may do its great part in making men and 
nations and a world which shall be conflagration- 
proof? 

The cause of this war is the exaggerated na- 
tional ego. Every nation believes itself the 
chosen people of God. If they felt chosen to 


serve, all would be well; but when they feel chosen . 


to rule, trouble follows. 

Through the interworking of racial character 
and their situation in the middle of Europe, the 
Germans have become the terrible example of the 
exaggerated national ego. But all nations are af- 


fected: English, French, Americans; also Rus- 
sians, Italians, Serbs; even Turks and Mexicans. 

The schools have done their share in fostering 
the exaggerated national ego. Here again, through 
quite natural. causes, Germany is the supreme ex- 
ample of deliberate, indefatigable, century-long 
culture of the national ego, to a point where no 
cosmic forces could avert a clash and a cataclysm. 

It used to be proper for individuals to brag and 
boast, to play the bully; that was found to be in- 
compatible with friendly social relations, and is 
under the ban. From now on it will be prohibited 
for a nation to play Goliath to the rest of mankind. 

We still need a new and different education; 
the old education simply won’t serve the turn. 
We must cultivate the Ego less and the Socius 
more. We need not less patriotism, but more and 
wiser and broader; but we also need more and 
wiser and broader humanity. 

No people owe more to history, or if you like 
to God, than we Americans. Our great opportu- 
nity for repayment is coming; our politics and our 
education should lead the way in the making of 
a new and safe world; but always in the spirit 
of gratitude and service. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


BY 0. M. PLUMMER 
Member Board of Education, Portland, Oregon 

When a board of education, after much consid- 
eration and investigation, selects a superintendent 
for its system, its work is half done. When it 
puts in the balance of the time letting him alone 
and looking to him for administrative results, its 
work is well nigh complete. Ninety-five per cent. 
of the trouble between school board members and 
their administrative head, is caused by the ques- 
tion of patronage. The old-fashioned idea which 
still obtains in some quarters, is that the main 
duties of the school director is to provide places 
as teachers for his relatives and friends. It’s ap- 
parently a question of a few years, however, until 
this idea will have become a thing of the past and 
school board people will confine themselves purely 
to the larger policies of the entire system, allow- 
ing the details to be worked out by the proper 
heads. 

No man should be on a board of education who 
has not a great love for children. If he has every 
other qualification and lacks this one he is bound 
to be a failure. No office within the gift of the 
people carries with it so much honor as that which 
goes with a member of the board of education. 

One of the best known statesmen in the United 
States, who has held practically every office ex- 
cepting that of president, said that he counted 
twenty-five years of experience on his local school 
board as the most important and honorable duty 
which he had ever performed. When people at 
large realize the importance of the work of the 
board of education, they will give to the selection 
of such members as much consideration as they 
now do to the selection of their city and state of- 
ficials. 

The School Administration Department of the 
National Education Department can be made one 
of the strongest departments of the entire Associa- 
tion. If more school people could be brought to 
attend these national gatherings there would soon 
be a more general understanding by them of the 
problems of their administrative offices. They 
would also be brought in touch with the rank and 
file of teachers from all over the country, thereby 
getting a much broader viewpoint and be able to 
treat the various problems in a more sympathetic 
manner. 


+++ 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE NATION 
IN 1917 
BY L. R. ALDERMAN 
Superintendent, Portland, Oregon 
Perhaps the biggest thing that the schools have 
been doing is the teaching of co-operation result- 
ing in good order. An astonishing thing to most 
people is the voluntary good order in a great 
school system of youngsters in the turbulent, and 
strongly individualistic high school age. Records 
show that there is very little crime among high 
school students, whereas there is much crime pro- 
portionately among boys of high school age who 
are not in school. 


Our schools have helped the people of the 
nation adjust themselves to many great changes. 
Immigrants come to this country and find a strange 
language, strange habits of work, and different 
standards of living. Through the school these 
people learn American standards. The public 
schools give all the children, rich and poor, a 
standard environment, thereby assisting them in 
adjusting themselves to the great national spirit: 
of democracy. 

Not only do the schools standardize, but lead 
in forward movements. For instance, the present 
age of temperance advancement is made possible 
because Frances Willard introduced temperance 
instruction into the physiologies of the ’80s, when 
the present generation of men and women were 
in the grade schools. Another forward movement 
is that for hygiene. The schools are teaching the 
people how to live. 

In this time of war the fundamental virtues are 
being intensified by the teaching in the schools. 
The work of food production and industrial con- 
servation has always had its supreme value in the 
schools, but today it has become a patriotic duty. 
Breadth of vision which will enable us to fight for 
the cause of democracy without hating the Ger- 
man people is a possibility of the schools. Then 
the great lesson of all is the lesson of democracy. 
The school is to be the great battle ground of the 
future where all reforms are to be brought about. 


EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


BY CARROLL G. PEARSE, LL.D. 
_ Milwaukee 


Our system of education has given our people 
intelligence and interests in the things being done 
in the world, and has made them adaptable, cour- 
ageous and aspiring. As an education to fit them 
for the duties by which to earn their livelihood it 
has left much to be desired. The American sys- 
tem of education must do much more and much 
better to train the youth of the country for their 
vocation. 

This training for vocations must include the 
training of girls for that vocation which nine out 
of ten will follow—the vocation of homemaker. 
It must train them not only in the ideals of an 
American home; they must also understand the 
operative side and be qualified to become buying 
partners in these homes. Our youth who will be 
heads of families must also learn what are their 
family responsibilities, and how to carry these re- 
sponsibilities right. 

We have left much to be desired in our training 
for the duties of citizenship. Ten million of our 
young men enrolled for military service on a des- 
ignated day. Our people respond to great emer- 
gencies. They have not been so taught as to be 
ready and to have the habit of responding to the 
small daily calls for service. They do not go to 
the polls on primary election days, or on the day 
of the general election. Our leading and most 
competent business and professional men refuse 
to become candidates for office when asked to do so, 
perhaps because they dread to face possible de- 
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‘feat, perhaps because they do not wish to make 
the required contribution of their time. Loyalty 
-and usefulness in daily requirements are no less 
4mportant in establishing a high standard of civic 
value than the readiness to respond to those emer- 
gency calls for extraordinary service. 

It is the task of the school people in the coun- 
try within the next decade to apply themselves to 
the task of working out this more effective system 
of public education. The National Educational 
Association must lead. The national council of 
education cannot justify its existence more thor- 
oughly nor more conspicuously than by taking the 
initiative in this task. 

THE CONSERVATION OF THE TEACHER 
BY CHARLES E. RUGH 
University of California 

The growing point in education is where the 
teacher comes into vital touch with the pupil. The 
supreme qualification of a teacher of youth is sur- 
plus human vitality—physical, mental, spiritual. 
Lengthening time of preparation, lengthening 
school and increasing school demands lays a heavy 
task upon teacher’s vitality. 

The teachers in the service must be conserved 
and given every possible chance and encourage- 
ment to keep vital and progressive. Length and 
strength of life depends upon a harmony of the 
life rhythms. Like a chain, life is just as strong 
as its weakest rhythm. 

There are two systems of rhythms, dynamic and 
kinetic. The processes in the dynamic system are 
circulating blood, breathing, digestion, sleeping and 
waking, working and recreating. These must 
be harmonized into a system. The organs of the 
kinetic system are brain, adrenal gland, thyroid 
glands, liver and muscles. These must be har- 
monized into a system. The two rhythmic sys- 
tems are co-ordinated and correlated through the 
daily life program. Teachers need vital surplus 
for the same reason they need a bank surplus and 
such a surplus is developed by somewhat the same 
method—by looking out for the checks and de- 
posits. 

A. Check on Physical Vitality. 

1, Unhygienichabits of living developed through 
years of preparation and teaching. 

2. Unhygienic living. 

3. Monotony or routine incident to the profes- 
sion. 

B. Cultivation of Physical Vitality. 

1. By learning “How to Live”—book by this 
title recommended. 

2. By well planned recreation. 

3. By calling upon life rhythms frequently to 
perform a more vigorous action than is required in 
teaching. 

C. Checks to Mental Vitality. 

1, The checks on physical vitality. 

2. Monotony or routine incident to the profes- 
sion, teaching same grade of pupils in the same 
subjects. 

3. The teaching of younger persons—not re- 
quiring top notch mental activity as required by 
the other professions. 
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D. Cultivation of Mental Vitality. 

2. Keeping up vigorous student life. 

1. Cultivation of physical vitality. 

3. Social and civic and philanthropic activities, 
forcing one to match one’s mind with men and 
women of affairs. 

E. Check’s upon Spiritual Vitality. 

1, Checks upon physical and mental life. 

2. Necessity for criticism and even blame of 
pupils. 

3. Increasing grind of school machinery and 
“system.” 

F. Cultivation of Spirtual Vitality. 

1. By cultivation of physical and mental sur- 
plus. 

2. By development of (a) sympathy—ability 
and disposition to employ the golden rule in in- 
struction, discipline and fellowship; (b) humility 
—allegiance to what is spiritually above us as a 
means of inspiration and growth and as an ex- 
ample to pupils; (c) love of pupils—dispositional 
interest in their fellowship and in their successes. 

From the standpoint of the individual these 
principles of the abundant life must be mechanized 
into a daily, yearly and life program. From the 
standpoint of the community the teacher must be 
inspired and encouraged by appreciation, salary, 
tenure, sabbatical years and fellowship. 

WOMAN AND PREPAREDNESS 
BY JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, ‘Washington 

America—neutral America—has become aroused 
to its own peril. We are awake at last 
to the unbelievable fact that the perpetuity of our 
nation—that the inalienable right of every individ- 
ual to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness— 
that the principle of government of the people, 
by tne people, and for the people, as opposed to 
the feudalistic world dominion policy of Ger- 
many, is the fundamental issue at stake in this 
war. 

[Mrs. Preston described two types of women, 
the one who holds back her tears as she wishes 
her son “Godspeed” and bravely smiles a_ last 
greeting as he marches away to war, and the other 
woman—“the woman in the hammock’”—who, 
childless, perhaps, watches the youth go with a 
dispassionate “Why shouldn’t he go? It is his 
duty.” | 

We women, who are here today represent the 
great army of women educators of this nation 
who are counted as next to the home in influence 
and responsibility in the training of the youth of 
our land. We, many of us, cannot give sons to 
the war. They are not ours to give. But, we 
have an important part to perform in this great 
life-struggle, nevertheless. Our country needs us. 
A great world of humanity needs us. The test 
of our citizenship has come. 
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many years before it was 

Beaut ul Eyes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Uur Physicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Reliet for Kyes that Need 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school event | 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school w < 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


in any part 
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Meetings to be Held 


AUGUST. 
7-9: Western District of County. Su- 
rintendents. Ridge, 
. A. Sentell, Waynesville, president 
W-31: Wisconsin State Superv:sing 
Teachers’ Association. Madison. 


SEPTEMBER, 

8-8: Interstate Fair and Live Stock 
Show. Spokane, W<é«sh. 

8-8: East Central District Associa- 
tion of County Superintendents. San- 
ford, North Carolina. J. F. Webb, 
Oxford, president. 

10-15: State Fair Spelling Bee, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

37-22: Children’s Encampment. North 
Yakima, Wash. 

2: State of Washington County Su- 
erintendents’ Annual Convention. 
heney, Wash. September 24-25 at 
Pullman. 


OCTOBER. 

11-13: Lake Superior, Wis., ‘Teachers’ 
Association. iss Bertha J. Bauer, 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. Ashley 
T. Conrad, Superior, president; Miss 
Agnes E. Bury, vice-president; Miss 
Bertha J. Bauer, secretary; R. A. 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois State eachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Illinois alley Division. 
Ottawa. 


19-20: Western Wisconsin 


Association. W. H. Saunders, 
Crosse, secretary. 

2: Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

4-27: Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. Whitney, 
Bryant School, Tacoma, Wash., 
retary. 

2-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

@i-November 2: Minnesota Educational 
Association. Minneapolis. 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 

Zl-November 2: Colorado Education 
Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 

l-November 2: North Dakota Edu- 
cational Association. Bismarck. E. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Association, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. . 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. . 

#3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
tendent, Decorah, resident; uper- 
intendent O. E. mith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Seat Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County Teachers In- 
stitute, A. Dupont High School. 


Kent and Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
ford. State Institute for Colored 
Teachers at Milford. Charles A. 


Wagner, State Commissioner of Ea- 


ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas. City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Coluenbia. 

15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. ichmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William a Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 
J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division Super- 
intendents, Superintendent 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert S. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y., president. 

26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 

26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation Baltimore City. Sydney 8S. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

%-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 

2-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 

T. Allen, Salisbury, resident; 
- W. Walker, Chape pf vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, eigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 
Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 
Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


7-8: New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. ui Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 


27-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 

ent. 


FEBRUARY. 


21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 


22: Southwestern Oklah 
tional Association. Hobart. _ 
ntendent R. M. Caldwell, 
emer, Weatherford,  secre- 
Northwestern Okl 
Association. 


Rackley, Pond Creek, 
M President; 
tame innie Shockley, Alva, secre- 


22-23: East Central Ok) 
cational Association. Bens 
esident; i 


NEW ‘ENGLAND SPaTES. 
MAINE. 
LEWISTON. In view of the un- 


_ certainties of the year and the im- 


portance, in particular, of contrib- 
uting to the utmost to the food — 
ly of the country, the Bates faculty 
as decided to delay the o ening of 
the college ‘year for 1917-18 till Oct. 
11, thus permitiing young men en- 
gaged in farm work to aid inp 
harvesting the large crops that are 
anticipated. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


CONCORD. H. A. Brown will 
go to Wisconsin, as president of the 
Oshkosh State Normal School, suc- 
ceeding John A. H. Keith, who 
will become president of the Normal 
School at Indiana, Penn. 

_Mr, Brown, who is 38, has been 
director of the research bureau at 
Concord, N. H., for the General 
Education Board of the State. 

Born in Maine, he worked his way 
through Bates College and also 
through the University of Colorado 
and has done post graduate work at 
Harvard. 

The Oshkosh Normal School has 
an attendance of about 4,000. 


VERMONT. 


PROCTOR. Henry Hall, for the 
past three years in the schools of 
Norwood, Mass., has been elected 


ee of the high school in 
roctor.’ 


Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by 
THE RIVERDALE PRESS. 


ARLO 


Have you a little Arlo in your school? 
Children cry for it. 
Eventually, why not now? 


ARLO, a reader for — third and regular fourth grades. By Bertha B. and 


arles Co; . BROOKLINE, MASS. : 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


USING FREE TEXT BOOKS 
WITHOUT the Holden Book Covers 


Is Like Trying to Save Time by Set- 


ting Back the Hands of the Clock! 


SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS THE 
TWO TO THREE YEARS EXTRA SERVICE THESE 
DURABLE ONE-PIECE COVERS PROVIDE 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TURNERS FALLS. Principal 
Joseph Keating has accepted an ap- 
pointment as secretary of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association 
of America. He has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the school 
committee. 


MILTON. Superintendent Frank 
M. Morel, formerly of Fairhaven 
and more recently of this place, has 
the highest and most ardent en- 
dorsement of the public and of 
school people locally and through- 
out the state. 


SPENCER. Elwin P. Bartlett, 
superintendent of. Spencer schools, 
has resigned to take a position with 
a munition company in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He has been in Spencer five 
years, two as principal of the David 
Prouty High School, and three as 
superintendent of schools. This 
makes quite a shakeup in the Spencer 
schools, as I. H. Agard, principal of 
the High School, recently resigned 
to go to Walpole, and James Quinn, 
principal of Denny Hall School, re- 
signed to take up the office of super- 
intendent of schools in Avon. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Goucher College 
has enrolled more than 600 women 
students in the “Specific Prepared- 
ness Courses,” including such new 
subjects as agriculture, wireless tcl- 


egraphy, mechanism of automo- 
biles, and accounting. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. The American 
University Union in Europe has 


been established by the American 
University Alumni Association. in 
France and a number of American 
colleges and universities to meet the 
needs of American college men who 
are in Europe for military or other 
service in the cause of the Allies, 
according to an announcement made 
here. The Union will provide a 
home organized on the lines of a 
club for college men passing through 
Paris or on furlough; will establish 
headquarters for the various 


bureaus maintained in France by 
American universities and colleges 
and will co-operate in the relief 
work of such bureaus. 

At the organization’ meeting of 
the Union held here representatives 
were present from sixteen colleges, 
including Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

A board of trustees, .under the 
chairmanship of Rev. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, secretary of Yale, will su- 
pervise the work. The union, which 
will be open to college men and 
their friends, will be supported by 
the various co-operating colleges 
and universities. 


The Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls has embarked on a new ex- 
periment—The Manhattan Trade 
School Farm at Miller Place, Long 
Island. The forty or so girls are 
divided into two groups, field work- 
ers and household workers, and 
each girl has an opportunity to do 
both kinds of work. The purpose 
is to teach the girls in dull season 
the planting, growing, and conser- 
vation of food and household occu- 
pations—providing a new form of 
secondary employment. 

Hunter College, New York City, 
enrolled about 125 students in the 
Women’s Wireless Classes (both 
day and evening). These intensive 
courses of six months are preceded 
by rigid entrance requirements. 

Barnes & Noble succeed Noble & 
Noble who recently succeeded Hinds 
& Noble. The present house has W. 
R. Barnes as president, and G. 
C. Clifford Noble, as _ secretary. 
Their business is at 35 Fifteenth 
street, New York City. 


The annual conference of State 
Administrators of Vocational Educa- 
tion held July 13th and 14th at 
Mechanics Institute, New York 
City, was attended by 51 representa- 
tives of twelve states: Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Employers, labor meh and educz- 
tional administrators discussed pres- 
ent day industrial needs and how 
the vocational schools could aid in 
meeting the labor demands. The 
employers agreed that continuation 


training through evening schools 
would be the most valuable contri- 
bution. The teachers of these even- 
ing classes, however, should have 
first hand and immediate contact 
with the trade. 

As one means of meeting 
present emergency the 
resolution was passed— 
“RESOLVED that it is the con- 
viction of the members of this con- 
ference of State Administrators of 


the 
following 


Vocational Education that even- 
ing trade and vocational schools 
now_generally closed throughout 


the country for the summer vaca- 
tion period should be reopéned im- 
mediately to serve the present war 
need for the training of mechanics 
and technicians.” 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, that 
it is the sense of this conference 
that the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education 
should promote the early reopening 
of the evenin~ vocational schools 
through the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and any other 
effective agencies available.” 

MT. VERNON. An unusual holi- 
day observance here which probably 
has come to the attention of only a 
small proportion of Journal of Edu- 
cation readers took place Memorial 
Day. It is described by a local paper 
in part as follows :— 

“Mount Vernon saw a_ spectacle 
it has never known before in_ the 
city’s annals. Over 5,000 pupils of 
the public and parochial schools, 
headed by the chief executive of the 
city, the president of the board of 
education, the superintendent of 
schools, marched through lanes. of 
cheering people in honor of the vete- 
rans of the Civil and Spanish Wars 
and as an inspiration to those who 
will serve in the present war. It was 
a glorious, inspiring occasion, con- 
ducted faultlessly and with a pre- 
cision that would have done credit 
to any military auspices. It was not 
strictly military in character, but just 
the same it quickened pulses, and made 
hearts beat with pride and happiness 
as school after school passed, the 
pupils with faces flushed with patri- 
otic fervor, marching proudly and 
happily, banners waving and a_ half 
dozen musical organizations enliven- 
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Schools and Colleges 


in the Pub- 
lic Schools 
greatly ex- 
ceeds the 
supply. The 
field offers 
big salaries 
and bigger 
opportu- 
nities to 


Every year music and drawing are becom- 
ing greater factors in education. Usually the 
demand for teachers of music and drawing 


both men and women. We have been grad- 
uating teachers and placing them in well pay- 


BeaTeacherot Musicand 
Drawing in the Public Schools 


SPECIAL ONE-YEAR COURSE 


ing positions for more than 27 years. We 
offer a complete and thorough course in 
Public School Music and Drawing that may 


be finished 
in one year. 
Also a two- 
year course. 

Strong fa- 
culty; beau- 
tiful lo- 
cation; 
adequate 


Catalog sent free on request. For detailed 
information, address i 


THE SECRETARY, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


equipment. 


ing the scenes with patriotic airs. 
This “city of homes” has had many 
parades, but never has the city had a 
spectacle of which everyone has been 
prouder than the one of yesterday.’ 

W. H. Holmes is superintendent 
here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following changes _in per- 
sonnel have taken place in Penn- 
sylvania schools this summer :— 

Norman McCreary, for some 
years principal of the Ellwood High 
School, has resigned. | 

Early Moyer, principal of the 
Trappe Schools, has been elected 
principal of the Boyertown public 
schools. 

L. H. Conway, for two years a 
member of the Sewickley High 
School faculty, has been elected to 
the principalship of the Ambridge 
High School. 

Miss Sarah Palmer, of the Beaver 
Falls High School, goes to the as- 
sistant superintendency of the Ran- 
kin public schools. 

J. R. Wilson, principal of the 
Third Ward School, Indiana, has 
been elected supervising principal 
of the Sykesville public schools. 

C. F. Detgler, a teacher in the 
Eman High School, has been elected 
principal of the Bath High School. 

Alfred H. Quinette, an instructor 
in the Duquesne High School. has 
been elected principal of the schools 
at Port Allegany. 

Harry R. Vanderslice, principal of 
the Boyertown public schools, has 
resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Coatesville. 

F. A. Berkenstock, for a number 
of years principal of the schools of 
Port Allegany, has resigned. 

Harry Wieand, of Swissvale, has 
been advanced to the principalship 
of the high school, following the 
resignation of Charles Shoup to ac- 
cept the principalship of the 
Ligonier public schools. 

SOMERSET. The City Board of 
Education paid $6,500 for twelve acres 
of good garden land for the school 
children’s gardens. 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 


as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WIL- 

LIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT.— 
Thoroughly trained teachers of 
cooking and sewing. HENRY T. 
BURR, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
Tt. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


PITTSBURG. Dr. Guy E. Snavely, 
registrar of Allegheny College and 
director of the Summer School, has 
been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to take up his work as director 
of the Red Cross Society in the states 
of Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida and Tennessee. His 
headquarters will be at Atlanta. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


MOBILE. Mobile’s educational op- 
portunities rank high among cities of 
the South. Attention is being given 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors 
of Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 6th and 10th 


ENROLLMENT 
October Ist to 11th 


Prospectus of Supervisor's Course mailed 
on application 


to rural school particularly, at pres- 
ent, and a comprehensive building 
plan is being executed, 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has just issued a 
pamphlet of thirty pages giving the 
names of the teachers in the ac- 
credited secondary schools of 
Georgia with the salaries, degrees, 
where obtained, post graduate work, 
years in service, subjects taught, and 
recitations per day. This includes 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-seven years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


G@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


the record of something over 1,100 
teachers. It was prepared by Pro- 
fessor Joseph S. tewart, State 
High School Inspector, and may _be 
had on request to the State De- 
partment of Education’ or of Pro- 
fessor Stewart. 


AUGUSTA. Salaries of all 
teachers here, except those receivin 
the maximum, have been increase 
$10 a month, 


OKLAHOMA. 


ALTUS. Despite the war no school 
district even voted on the question 
of lessening the appropriation and 
many of them voted a substantial in- 
crease. 

WEATHERFORD. J. R. Campbell, 
the first president of the Southwest- 
ern State Normal School, is to re- 
turn tto the faculty of that institution 
this fall. He has been director of the 
training school this summer, but when 
the fall term opens will be employed 
in the department of education. His 
work will concern itself largely with 
the problems confronting the teachers 
in rural schools and with an effort to 
bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the rural schools and the south- 
western normal. He was appointed 
president of the Weatherford Nor- 
mal in 1903, and served in that capa- 
city five years. Since his retirement 
he has been superintendent of schools 
at Arapaho and Thomas. 


LOUISIANA. 


BATON ROUGE. Pleading for a 
more liberal treatment of the public 
schools of the state in the way of fi- 
nances, Thomas H. Harris, _ state 
superintendent of education, gives a 
frank view of the school situation in 
Louisiana, in a statement which con- 
cludes with these suggestions :— 

“In working out our problems we 
should strive, I think, toward the fol- 
lowing ideals: (1) More adequate 
funds for building and maintenance 
purposes and these more equitably 
distributed between state and local 
governments; (2) Sessions of at 
least 180 days for all children; ¢3) 
All children in school for the full 
period of the session; (4) The em- 
ployment of thoroughly competent at- 
tendance officers, whose duty it should 
be to see that all children are enrolled 
and attend regularly; (5) Teachers 
employed by the year and on a mini- 


mum and maximum salary schedule in 
order that teachers may remain per- 
manently in the same positions and 
that merit may be rewarded; (6) Ade- 
quate salaries for teachers that they 
may live comfortably under 
which they are required to pay for 
everything that they buy; (7) The 
employment of clerical help in the 
offices of the parish superintendents, 
making it possible for the superin- 
tendents to give their time and atten- 
tion to the professional side of edu- 
cation in their parishes; (8) The em- 
ployment of assistant superintendents 
to aid in the supervision of the work 
in the schools; (9) Authority in the 
hands of the parish school boards to 
levy the maintenance taxes needed, 
when supplemented by the state reve- 
nues, to maintain all of the schools 
for sessions of nine months; (10) Or 
in the absence of this authority parish- 
wide taxes for maintenance purposes 
instead of the small district unit now 
prevailing in most places; (11) 
Courses of study, including shop 
work, agriculture, commerce, home 
economics, adapted to the needs of 
the children and required in the de- 
velopment of the state. 

“The spirit of this statement is not 
intended to be pessimistic. We are 
steadily advancing in the school work; 
we are annually reaching more chil- 
dren with educational opportunities 
and with better instruction. Public 
sentiment is in a healthy condition 
and appreciates the value of education 
and the importance of instruction of 
a high quality. Some children are 
still out of school and teachers are 
inadequately paid for their services, 
but this is because we have had so 
much to do within a short time and 
it has been impossible for revenues 
to keep pace with the rapidly in- 
creasing requirements. We have the 
best school machinery of any state in 
the nation, and, as a rule, this ma- 
chinery is administered by competent 
men. The future holds much of 
brightness for education and there is 
every reason to believe that such of 
our problems as remain unsolved will 
soon be solved and solved right, if 
we shall ever keep before us, as we 
shall, that the state’s transcendent 
duty is to educate its people.” 


TEXAS. 
GALVESTON. The extended 
day plan, commonly known as the 
“overlapping system,” will be intro- 
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duced into the Douglass Scho 

egroes next fall and will be - 
tained in the Colonial Hill, Fair 
Park, and Cumberland Hill Schools 
in which the system has been in op- 
eration — the last year. The 
purpose of the board in extending 
the System was chiefly to make pos- 
sible the introduction of instruction 
in shoe repairing, repair tailoring 
and pressing and carpentry and’ 
forge work for the boys, and sew- 
ing for the girls. An appropriation 
was made for the purchase and in- 
Stallation of the necessary machin- 
ery, tools and other equipment, and 
the pay of the principal and janitor 
was authorized to be adjusted on the 
same basis as in other schools hay- 
ing the extended day system. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. Thomas M. Irish has. 
been principal of the Prescott School 
fifty years and in every year he has 
been a force in this city. No other 
man in any official or private capacity 
has had a greater persistent influence 
in the city than has he for half a cen- 
tury, and it was every way appro- 
priate that a celebration wholly un- 
Pprecedented in Dubuque should rec- 
ognize his civic and educational ser- 
vice at the close of the school year. 
Telegrams without limit poured in 
upon him and the celebrating mul- 
titude, but the climax was a call to 
long distance when a graduate of 
1878 greeted him over the telephone 
from San Francisco, An experience 
—that—for a veteran schoolmaster. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. The University of 
Kentucky enrolled about seventy-five 
women in two summer war emer- 
gency courses—one in automobile en- 
gineering designed to teach women to. 
drive and take care of motor ambu- 
lances and one in wireless telegraphy. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Interest in first aid’ 
as grown to more than five-fold its 
usual importance at the University 
of Wisconsin this summer. More 
than 220 students are enrolled in the 
first aid class this summer, as com- 
pared with forty, the largest previous 
enrollment. 

The course has been given jn ten 
previous summer sessions and a Red’ 
Cross certificate is issued by the au- 
thorities at Washington to those 
who complete the class work. 
, Improvised means of aiding 
jured persons under any circum- 
stances are emphasized, prac- 
tice in bandaging is given by the 


in- 


university clinical staff. The 
students also practice t stretcher 
drill used in the hospital corps of 
the army. 

MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Principal 
H. Jordan, who retires from the 
West high school after seven years. 
of leadership in school and ‘com- 
munity leadership, has been the re- 
cipient of all sorts of demonstrations. 
of public and student appreciation. 
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SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


® LOS ANGELES. When Super- 
intendent of Schools Albert Shiels 
asked the teachers of Los Angeles 
in a mass meeting for the aiding of 
the orphans of France to “carry to 
the school children the gospel of 
charity and open their souls to the 
spirit of giving,” he launched a 
most effective moral and _ educa- 
tional program. 

Approximately $10,000 was raised 
between June 7 and July 5—enough 
money to adopt an entire commun- 
ity of children to be supported by 
Los Angeles school folk. The hearts 
of the city’s young have been 
opened to the need across the water 
and before school closed the pupils 
of many institutions voluntarily 
pledged themselves to continue 
their good offices for the French 
children. 

A number of instances of the spirit 
of the boys and girls were brought 
to light in the course of the “Tribute 
to Joffre Drive,” as the work was 
called. In one neighborhood school, 
where the children of the foreign 
element bring a cent daily for milk, 
little ones of their own accord went 
without their morning meal and 
turned their pennies into the school 
fund. 

Boys cut or weeded lawns, burnt 
over vacant lots, ran errands; girls 
washed dishes, tended babies, de- 
voted their savings; all assisted in 
every way to do them “bit.” In the 
report received by Superintendent 
Shiels was evidenced the unselfish 
motives of the children of the 
poorer people of the city, many of 
whom went without needed food that 
“the little children across the water” 
might not go hungry. 


Association Officers 


Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion—C. C. Baker, president, Al- 
bert Lea; H. A. Johnson, vice- 
president, Rochester ; E. D. Pen- 
nell, secretary, East High School, 
Minneapolis; E. Carapton, 
treasurer, Two Harbors. Board 
of Directors: C. C. Baker, presi- 
dent, Albert Lea; H. A. Johnson, 
vice-president, Rochester; Clara 
1. Simon, director, two years, St. 
Paul: Frank C. Davis, director, 
two years, Stillwater; Dora Smith, 
director, one year, Minneapolis; 
Mabel G. Peirce, director, one 
year, Faribault; Isabel Williams, 
director, one year, St. Paul. 


By 


Peace Essays 


In the annual Seabury Prize Essay 
Contest, under the auspices of the 
American School Peace League, 
Miss Loie F. Johnson of Warrens- 
burg, Mo., won the first prize in 
normal school work on the_ topic, 
“What Education Can Do Toward 
the Maintenance of Permanent 
Peace.’ The second and _ third 
prizes went to Hermas Jesse Rogers 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo., and Mrs. 
Mary Barclay of Los Angeles, Cal. 
Carroll M. Hollister of Norwalk, 
Conn., won the first prize in high 
school work on the subject, “The 
Influence of the United States in the 
Adoption of a Plan for Permanent 
Peace,” and Miss Zora Guenard of 
Superior, Wis., and Miss Edna A. 
Hull of Los Angeles, Cal., won the 
second and third prizes. 
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APPRECIATION OF stisicnt service comes often to the Agency from both school officers 


4 and teachers, but we seldom receive a more satisfactory letter than t 
lowing trom a candidate who has been upon our list five years, who has just received her ba 
gree and been recommended by us for a high school English position at $1200-1400: ‘The position 
at seems to be precisely what Ihave been waiting for. I hope you will make every effort to 
you this. Do not hesitate to telephone or 


. J telegraph at my expense in 
opinion it might at any time forward the deal. te endorsement of ie selene 


is most heartily genuine. You have always done so well by me that I do hope 


you may profit y your efforts at last. I have recommended you 
to many young teachers, and have told them of your courteous and efficient SERVICE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
‘313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 


The Albert Teachers’ A OUK BOOKLET 
“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office: SPokANE, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schcols. Free to any acdcress. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenve 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mer. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher fora desi 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Bed 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartn ent work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and College: i - 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some seasoned anak 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4.80277, P02 


442 Tremont Building, Bc ston. 


T= SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 

superior people. We reco: 

oe ee ommend only reliable candidates, Services free 

CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprieter. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. i 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS?’ | Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Teleyhone. 
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We assign pages 
in a book — teach 
words, words, words, 
not things. 


HE teaching of 

Agriculture will 
not be a real success 
so long as we teach 
exactly the same 
things over and over 
and over year after 
year. Neither will 
it be a success, if in 
our attempt to pop- 
ularize the subject, 
we skim all the 
interesting things 
the first year or 
two, leaving noth- 
ing crisp, and fresh, 
and new for the 
teachers whofollow. 


Let us Rotate the 


subjects, have some- 
thing new and live 
each year. 


Institute Directors _ 
County Superintendents 
Directors of Summer Schools 


| 
AGRICULTURE | 


Bookish Work and Skimming are Fundamental Errors in Our 
Agricultural Teaching 


A 


There’s a Wrong and Right Way to Teach Agriculture 


For Rotation plan for teaching Agriculture, sample copies 
of Educational Booklets, for lantern slides, lecture charts, 
stencils, mottoes, lesson leaflets, etc., etc., write the 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY (INC.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


CHICAGO 


| 
yOL. LX 
| A. Y | 
— CU ZB: 
WAZ, LIKE THIS KINO | 
Harvester Bldg. 


